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THE two chief topics of the past week were the 
great railroad strike and the Fourth of July, the strike, 
of course, throwing our old anniversary completely in 


the shade 


We have a Fourth of July every year, but such a 
magnitudinous strike as the Debs-Pullman affair has 
never before been attempted in the world. Then, again, 
the Fourth of July, though always noisy and exciting 
and rather too frequently attended with deplorable dis 

ters, cannot compare, in point of sensationalism, with 
e large-scale attempt of President Debs to bring Pull 
man to terms by holding up commerce and the traveling 
public, or with the equally dangerous and unjustifiable 
allowing a dispute between him- 


lf and his employés to grow into the semblance, if 


not the substance and terrible reality, of a civil war 
r 
IN view of their duties to the public and to the stock- 
holders of their respective railroads, no fair-minded per- 
n can blame the Association of Railway Managers 
for 1 ng to re Pullmanism in the contest 
with Pr it D ft American Railway Union. 
.* 
illeges that Pullman’s employés have been re- 
a i ivery the ¢ operative system 
lopted 1 I town of Pullman; that the Company, 
knowing the dependence of the men, repeatedly reduced 
their wage until the starvation-point was reached. 
Whether tl ; true r not, one thing is certain, and 
that i ra 1 r everywhere seems to believe it. 
l ha fr f 1 it is iness to attempt to 
coerce organized labor, or to precipitate such a gigantic 
contli without 1 rting to immediate Federal investi- 
efor all I e Feder vurts or the United 
States Army The very magnitude of the tie-up may 
en its durati [ hope it may, and that before 
‘ ! 1 reatened upheaval will have 
iverted. But, at nt writing, all parties con 
cerned em to be ized w a mid-summer madness 
x. 
l Fourth of July this year may mark a turning- 
point in our history. President Debs says it will, and 
veral of the railroad preside have expressed them 
selves to the Tect; the former says the em 





i wage-workers is in sight, the 


itter that the lestion as to who owns the railroads 
! ht w ttled now as at any other time These 
vid w \ i be disquieting were it not for the 
all r great American utterances at such 
‘ \ the lagination 
- 
| ks t ce ng emancipation 


or is entitled toa 





President 


in the profit t produces for capital; 


n Pacific, says the question 

lroad ownership might as well be settled now as at 
inv other time, because he considers the strike and the 
h, indeed, they are, in fact and 


ONCE A WEEK. 


in result, if not by statute. If President Debs wants 
that quasi-partnership with Capital, the right way to get 


is to incorporate the American Railway Union, so that 





1t Wil be responsible in the courts for all its organized 


x 


Tue day before the Fourth saw messages flying from 
Washington to various points throughout the country 
instructing Federal officials to prevent strikers from in- 
ter‘ ‘ with the regular mail trains. The United 
tates Court, District of Northern Illinois, enjoined all 
strikers, their friends, sympathizers, and those whom 
they may incite, from interfering in any way with the 
United States mails, or with any interstate Commerce 
traflic, either passenger or freight. Instead of the usual 
Fourth of July 
less heated discussions of the industrial problem. The 
Declaration of Independence and the Bird of Freedom 


were well enough in their day. 


orations, the people listened to more or 


x 

THE question now seems to be, What shall the coun- 
try do with all this freedom? There are so many differ- 
ent kinds of people enjoying it, or burdened with it, or 
spoiled by it—using it, at all events—that freedom does 
not mean the same in all parts of the country. Iam 
beginning to think that real freedom is not so fast as 
It took the Fathers 
one hundred and fifty-six years (1620-1776) to go from 
the thankfulness of Plymouth Rock to the terrible risk 
of Independence Hall. 
hundred and eighteen years (1776-1894), from that first 
Fourth of July to a Continental Republic that is about 
to settle down upon a permanent basis of go-as-you- 
please—and do likewise. I am led to this latter unkind 
remark by the attitude of the contending forces in the 
great railroad strike. Government worthy of the name 
is impossible if we allow these two great armies to fight 
it out to suit themselves, in sight of the great masses of 
the people whose interests are injuriously affected. 


many seem to think. Let us see. 


And here we have gone, in one 


* * 


As ONCE A WEEK goes to press Chicago is practically 
under martial law. President Cleveland has issued a 
proclamation commanding all mobs to disperse by noon, 
Monday, July 9. Unless this order was heeded the civil 
authorities of Illinois would be superseded by the mili- 
tary authorities. 

* * 
* 

THE Sunday previous comparative quiet reigned in 
Chicago after the bloody scenes of Saturday, when two 
battles were fought between rioters and the State mili- 
tia, deputies and police, resulting in the death of about 
Exactly how many were killed will 
not be known for some time, as many of the rioters 
who fell were carried away by their fellows. The 
United States troops had nothing to do with this, and 
the State soldiers showed remarkable coolness and for- 


twenty rioters. 


bearance before charging upon the rioters. This cir- 





cumstance is prophetic, because it is highly characteris- 
tic of our people. Itshows the terrible reserve force in 
favor of law and order that is behind all this apparent 
toleration of disorder 
* *% 
* 

AT Hammond, Ind., Sunday, the 8th, the regular 
troops did some deadly execution, killing four or more 
and wounding about ten. Orders had been issued by 
General Miles to fire upon all persons caught commit- 
ting depredations of any sort. There had been rioting 
all day, and the rioters were in control of the town, or 
thought they were. Two freight trains had been stopped 
Saturday night and left standing on the main track, and 
the trainmen were shamefully maltreated. Two engines 
guarded by militia were sent from Chicago and brought 
When the mob dis- 
covered this in the morning they began overturning 
cars on the main track. The temper of the mob was 
the most fiendish yet encountered in the strike. Gen- 
eral Miles ordered forward thirty-five men from the 


these trains back to Kensington. 


Fifteenth Regulars 
¥ * 
x 


ABOUT eight thousand men, women and children be- 
When 


the order to fire was given many of the thirty-five Regu- 


gan to yell, throw stones and jeer at the soldiers. 
lars fired into the air. A bystander named Fleischman 
was leading his litthe boy away from the scene. The 
W. H. Campbell, another 
spectator, received a bullet in the thigh. The mob broke 
and ran. The Regulars went back to their trains. As- 


father was killed instantly. 


sistance came on from Chicago by a special train at a- 
mile-a-minute speed. The mob stopped the train with 
the interlocking switch half a mile from the scene. 
They were much encouraged. The re-enforcements 
disembarked. The next volley fired was more deadly. 
At midnight, Sunday, the 8th inst., Hammond was quiet. 


THE spread of rioting so as to develop several storm- 
centres is the danger that now threatens. The several 
States have militia organizations, and the great cities 
have well-drilled police to meet this emergency. But 


Loud-mouthed Anar- 





they must not dally nor trifle. 
chists must be arrested at the first sign of activity. The 
bad element of idlers and chronic criminals must be 
carefully watched. Now is the time to show that this 
is not a revolutionary republic. The Pullman affair 


(VoL. XIII, No 


even Constitutional rights and duties—must be sett 


afterward 
* 


THIS is the present phase of the Debs-Pullman-ra 
road strike. 
developed from the affair, as they always are from very 


Rioting and general lawlessness have 


extensive strikes. The reign of law must be maintained 


There is no danger of civil war. The rioters who ha 
been burning cars, tearing up tracks and terrorizing th 
whole city of Chicago are outside of the protection of 
the law. They must be, and, of course, will be, uy 
pressed, 

> »* 

THE dispute between Pullman and his employes, ar 
the attempt of the American Railway Union to settle it 
by boycotting Pullman cars and tying up all the rail 
roads, must rest for the present where they are. I have 
little doubt that this terrible object-lesson will be heeded, 
and that the near future will see all disputes between 
employer and employé settled on a purely business 
basis, instead of by strikes and resulting riots. Th 
joint-stock labor union is the plan advocated by Onc: 
A WEEK. Labor organizations have nothing to do but 
add the capital stock feature to their present framework, 


* * 
* 


PRESIDENT PERIER’S inaugural message, read in the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies of France on the 3d 
inst., contained the words of a true patriot. The follow- 
ing single extract fitly foreshadows his policy : 


“Having been called by the National Assembly to the position of 
first magistrate of the country, I am not the man of any party, but 
belong to France and the Republic. An odious crime, which the na 
tional conscience stigmatizes, has deprived the Fatherland of an 
upright citizen, who during the past seven years was the vigilant 
guardian of our institutions, May the remembrance of this hero of 
duty inspire and lead me 

“The weight of responsibility is too great for me to atte mpt to 
speak my gratitude. I love my country too ardently for it to be a 
happy day for me when I became its Chief Executive. May it be 
given to me to find in 
serve France worthily.’ 


mind and heart the strength necessary to 





* * 
. 


THE anti-Parnellite section of the Home Rule party 
has finally triumphed in its legal contest for the posses- 
sion of the Irish National Parliamentary Fund, so long 
held tied up in the hands of the Paris bankers, Munroe 
& Co. The French court has ordered its delivery to Mr. 
Justin McCarthy. Now that one great bone of conten- 
tion has been disposed of, would it not be a good thing 
to stop all this bickering among Irish members? The 
time has come when they should bury the past and 
unite for the sake of their country in one determined 
effort to achieve Home Rule. 

* . * 

FINAL action on the tariff is not likely to be taken 
without considerable further discussion. The present 
bounty of two cents per pound to sugar-growers is 
abolished in the new tariff measure in the Senate. As 
the bill came from the Senate Finance Committee it 
provided for the abolition of the sugar bounty, to take 
effect next January; but, with the assistance of Demo- 
cratic Senators Hill, Irby, Pugh, George and Coke, and 
the Populist Peffer, the Republican Senators carried an 
amendment making the abolition take effect immedi- 
ately upon the passage of the bill, whenever that will be. 


* * 
* 


THE opposition to this amendment in the Conference 
Committee will still further delay the proposed legisla- 
tion. It is also well known that Senator Hill is not yet 
tired of his fight against the income tax. and that the 
Republican Senators will use every means under the 
rules to defeat the bill as a whole. It is still in order, 
therefore, to call upon Congress to drop the whole tariff 
agitation until after the fall elections. If the people 
then make another sweeping change in the political 
complexion of the House, it will be useless to pass this 
bill. The country needs a rest, anyhow. 


* * 
* 


THE bill has already passed the Senate, and there is a 
notable tendency, on the part of Senators at least, to 
hurry the measure through. The action of the Confer- 
ence Committee is therefore likely to be prompt. We 
hope SO. 

* * 
* 

THE same story is told over again. Organized labor 
strikes; the corporations demand protection for their 
property ; somebody—striker, sympathizer, outsider, or 
enemy of the Unions—does some damage, and the strike 
is put down by the State or by the United States. This 
is so plain and simple that I wonder the strike is ever 
resorted to. Facts are stubborn, and have no respect 
for even real grievances. Organized labor must deal 
with organized capital on a level of equality and re- 
sponsibility, and on a strictly business basis. To this 
end, organized labor must become corporate bodies, 
with capital stock of their own, and with a formal 
standing in the courts. 


* - 
= 


THE late Admiral Porter, who, for a long time, en 
joyed the greatest favor with President Grant, was sud- 
denly confronted with a letter he had written years 
before during Grant’s Western campaigns, criticising 
‘‘Unconditional Surrender’ rather savagely. This was 
embarrassing for Porter, and produced a decided cool- 
ness on the part of Grant. Now it seems something of 
the same kind has happened in the case of Admiral 
Erben, who reported, some time ago. that Captain 
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than was unfit to command a ship. And yet to-day 
han’s name is in the mouth of the whole world as 
of a man who has written one of the cleverest books 
the age. And Admiral Erben is his companion and 
irer in all the honors conferred upon the man who 
is considered unfit to command a ship. Time has its 


enges truly. 

* * 
* 

THE sprightly World compares Keir Hardie to Victor 

izo’s comprachico, in “L’ Homme Qui Rit,’’ and makes 

irdie exclaim, in the House of Commons: “‘I bring 

u news, brethren—news that all babies are born free 

nd equal.’’ As a matter of fact, Hardie did not use 
ose exact words; but all impartial people will agree 
it the figure he cut in Parliament when he objected 
congratulations over the birth of a son to the Duchess 
f York, merely because she belongs now to the royal- 
was far more ridiculous than that of the poor 
utilated Gwynplaine in the House of Lords. However 
trong may be the tendency among the British masses 
toward Republicanism, the feeling of respect for the 
Queen, as a woman, has not been lessened in the slight- 
est degree, and a mere message of congratulation to her 
on the birth of a great-grandson is not to be used by a 
mere demagogue like Hardie to cast odium upon her or 
her family. Hardie was left in a minority of one in 
opposing the message of congratulation, and no one 
condemns him more heartily than the average British 
workingman. MHardie’s idea of statesmanship seems, 
like his cloth cap, to begin and end in buffoonery. 
. * 

THE Lexow Investigating Committee has adjourned 
to September 10, subject to the call of the Chair. Dur- 
ing the time the Committee was at work members of the 
Police Department, from the patrolman to the Commis- 
sioner, have been accused of blackmail, collusion with 
criminals and general official crookedness. The wit- 
nesses against them have been chiefly bad characters 
and ‘‘reformed’’ bad characters, though many reputa- 
ble New York business men testified to having paid 
money to the police for such privileges as obstructing 
the sidewalks. 

* * 
* 

As heretofore pointed out in these columns, the 
Lexow Committee is not a judicial body, but is plainly 
hostile to the Department. Throughout this investiga- 
tion the rules of evidence have been thrown aside and 
hearsay evidence admitted. Many of the police cap- 
tains asked to be heard in reply to their accusers, but 
their requests were refused. The adjournment of the 
Committee over the summer months leaves a cloud of 
suspicion upon the entire Police Department. For the 
time being many of the more disreputable witnesses 
must feel that they have ‘‘got even’’ with the Depart- 
ment. The Police Force must be more or less demoral- 
ized after hearing the shameful stories told by some of 
the witnesses against high police officials. 

* * 


UNDER these circumstances the Police Commis- 
sioners, it would seem, are fully justified in taking up 
the charges against captains and others immediately 
after the Lexow adjournment. The work of the Com- 
missioners, for the next few weeks, will be of the great- 
est importance to the city. Let it be done fairly and 
squarely. Give Byrnes a free hand, and may the truth 
prevail. 

ca * * 

Wuat is the objection to allowing each State to own 
and run all the railroads within its limits? That would 
render these periodical railroad strikes impossible. What 
is working so successfully elsewhere is, at least, worth 
trying in this land ridden with monopolies. 

* » * 

Ir seems that the Hon. Clarence Greathouse, for- 
merly of San Francisco, has been practically Prime Min- 
ister of Corea. In 1885 he was sent by our Government 
to Japan as Consul-General for Yokohama. While on 
a visit to Corea its King took a great fancy to him, 
made him Postmaster-General and confidential adviser, 
and finally practically Prime Minister. Lucky thing for 
the young King; for Minister Greathouse was enabled, 





THE “BRITANNIA.” 
The Prince of Wales yacht, winner of the Mudhook regatta. 
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EUGENE V. DEBS, 
President of American Railway Union 
by his coolness and shrewdness, to save His Majesty and 
all his Cabinet from destruction. It happened in this 
way: 

On the 6th of May, when the King and his Ministers 
met in the central Government office, as usual, to make 
their annual reports and agree upon the next year's 
policy, one Ryu-To-Kon, who was one of a band of con- 
spirators in a plot to blow up the office and all within 
it, disclosed the devilish plan and pointed out the loca- 
tion of the mine. Twelve hundred pounds of powder 
were discovered in a pit under the floor, and connected 
with an outbuilding by a fuse. Greathouse ordered pro- 
found secrecy to be observed, had the fuse broken, the 
powder removed, and the police summoned to arrest all 
the conspirators on their arrival at the place where they 
hoped to carry out the daring plot. Greathouse’s plan 
worked successfully, the leading conspirators were cap- 
tured, and the next news from Corea will doubtless in- 
clude an account of the execution of over a thousand 
personages concerned in the plot. 

* » * 

In Leghorn, Italy, July 1, Signor Bandi was stabbed 
to death by an Anarchist, as he was entering his car- 
riage. The unfortunate man was director of the Gazetta 
Livornesse. Signor Crispi has introduced a bill in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies providing for the suppres- 
sion of the instigators of crime, and making the public 
approval of Anarchist crimes a punishable offense. It 
is about time Governments were doing something to 
meet this latest phase of disorder. But it should be in 
the shape of prevention before these fiendish deeds, in- 
stead of punishment afterward. 

* - +” 

OnE firecracker caused the destruction of twenty big 
business blocks and a loss of half a million dollars at 
Hudson, Mass., on the Fourth. These apparently inno- 
cent, but really absurd, little toys usually reserve their 
most destructive true inwardness for our National An- 





THI " VALKYRIE, 
Lord Dunraven’s yacht, which was sunk by the Satanifa. 


niversary. Iti so quite noticeable that New England 
gets more than her share of the firecracker’s big tin 
New Haven had a fireworks blaze the same day costir 


more than one hundred thousand dollars 

FARMERS between Chicago and New York ought to 
realize good prices for their beef cattle if the strike 
tinues, unless, indeed, the butchers and drovers get 
additional profits themselves—as usual 


* * 
» 


RICHARD CROKER returned home on the Fourth, and 
was in time forthe big Wigwam celebration. Buthe d 
not speak. Mr. Croker is not in the habit of speakir 
at the great public gatherings of Tammany. He is, how 


ever, credited even now with having a ‘‘great deal to 
say’’—which does not necessarily mean formal spea! 
ing, by the way—in Tammany Hall. Mr. Croker 
health is better than when he went away 

THE position taken by John M. Egan, chairman of 
the General Managers’ Association, July 4, was that the 
whole affair rests now between the strikers and thi 
Government. He adds that the railroads can furnish 
the men to run the trains if the Government furnishes 
the protection. On the part of the regular army officers 
at Chicago, it was announced that, if the turbulent 
scenes enacted at the Stock Yards on the Fourth were 
repeated the next day, the soldiers would shoot, and 
shoot to kill. 


* > 

PRESIDENT Debs claims the railroads cannot get suffi 
cient men. He says the American Railway Union will 
not prevent any man from taking strikers’ places. On 
this proposition President Debs says he will win or loss 

* s . 

BRITISH INDIA and Western North America not in 
cluded, the foreign commerce of countries on the Pa 
cific amounts to one billion five hundred million dol 
lars, including China, Japan, Hong Kong, Cochin 
China, Phillippine Islands, the Straits, Dutch Posse 
sions, Equador, Peru, Chili and Australia. To those 
countries the United States ships three and one-half per 
cent of our total exports. Such exports have decreased 
one-half of one per cent in ten years. No doubt the 
Suez Canal, placing England and other nations of Eu- 
rope about four thousand miles nearer to these Pacific 
countries, had much to do with the falling off of Ameri 
can trade in that direction. It is quite interesting to 
know that these two great canals, so widely separated 
I mean the Nicaragua that is to be (American) and the 
Suez that is (English)—are to be actual rivals for the 
transportation of the world’s commerce. The House of 
Representatives should lose no time in getting the Nica 
ragua Canal among the probabilities, at least. 


. 7 
* 


WELL, our Vigilant was beaten twice last week by 
the Prince of Wales's Britannia, Our yacht— which is, 
in reality, Gould property—gave time allowance, could 
beat Britannia another time if But no excuses. Ths 
Queen's Cup is still over there—the America's Cup is 
still here. What we want now is a yacht that can win 
a race away from home. 


WHO IS THE MOST REMARKABLE WOMAN O}] 
THE TIME? 

A FEW days ago one of a party of ten persons started 
the query, ‘‘Who is the Most Remarkable Woman of the 
Time?’’ and no two answers were alike. People meas 
ure greatness from different standpoints, and disagre: 
ment in this case should not be considered extracrdi 
nary. It is a most interesting inquiry, however, and 
to obtain a correct answer ONCE A WEEK offers, as an 
inducement to keen competition, a copy of Collier's 
‘Library of Standard Authors,” in three royal quarto 
volumes. Send in your answers, therefore, at once, 
giving, in pithy form, the reasons that decide each 
competitor in selecting the favorite for the distincticn 
of being the most remarkable woman of the time. This 
competition will remain open for two weeks from the 
date of publication of this number. 





THE ** SATANITA 


Which ran down and sank the Valkyri 
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THE WOMAN’S PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 
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THE friend it pine 
oul t i pel interest 
I would i If you would see 
Newport aright eek it when the 
iy e ble ymis are fading, and 
velcome in the most regal and vo- 
iptuous of/summer months in this 
land of deli) Loiter about ‘its 


lounge 


history - haunted street 

fresh gra tretch your- 
self upon the rocks, see Visi ms and 
and become rein- 
rated through and through by 
sed up from the waves. 
The eyes of him who waits till 
J or August to visit this garden of the gods—and 





more especially of the goddesse are holden from the 
beauties of Nature, and his mind turned from the con- 
templation of historic truths or romantic legends of the 
pa by much goir in and out of palaces, by the giving 


and receiving of elaborate entertainments, by the glory 


of rich ipparel ind the flash of jewels, by the passing 
of costly carriages, by the dances, and the music and 
the merriment—by all the seductive and sensuous de- 


lights of the season 

But he who, in the soft, lingering May-time and early 
June, is not brushed by the silken robes of society or 
startled by the roll of its equipages, is apt to turn his 
mind backward, and to dwell on events far enough in 
the shadow of the past not to prove dazzling. 

The difference between old and new Newport is the 
difference minuet and the german. The 
city has been born again, and the new incarnation is 
to the old as a rushing mountain torrent to a calmly 
roliing river, or shooting meteors to still sunlight. 

As our early comer climbs up the cliffs he wonders 
from behind which of their knolls appeared James the 
t, who was to make such a hapless thing of the 

minister's wooing,’’ and who carried, by his sure con 
viction of his love for his sweet cousin Mary and his 
subject of predestination, such 
home of brisk and thrifty Katie 


between the 


very loose ideas on the 
consternation into the 
Scudder. 

It was in 1638 that the 
begun by a litt band of seventeen men, headed by 
William ( tpdingto mn, who, in the second year of the ex- 
istence of the colony, became its Governor 

rhe colony grew apace, and, in 1840, established a 
public school, which was never abandoned. 

Che settlers early discovered the potential utility and 
importance of their harbor, and as constant and rapid 
accessions were made to the population th colony soon 
grew into an important trading post, and its principal 
men became merchants and navigators. 

If our friend turns his steps down dilapidated Water 
Street he will remember that in Newport’s palmy com- 
mercial days a large part of her interests lay in this 


settlement of Newport was 


quarter Here, from her seven wharves, vessels were 
constantiy discharging their cargoes of molasses and 
other merchandise, and reloading with cargoes of rum, 
which was shipped from eleven distilleries to Africa. 


In 17 trade with the West Indies employed 
a hundred and fifty vessels, and fourteen thousand hogs- 


heads of molasses was converted into rum for the African 


H4 New port: 





track This rum was exchanged for slaves and the 
products of the coa t 

In the shipyards at this time was constantly heard 
the pleasant click hammers busy on the mighty 
boats, and frequently) the inhabitants of the colony gath 


hemselves together to witness the graceful move 
unched 











ments of vessels as they were la 

ly 69 the wave-washed colony was at the height of 
her glor Not only was she commercially strong, she 
was intellectually mighty Her library, with the excep- 
tion of that of Cambridge vas the finest and most com- 
plete in America This library 1 beautiful Roman 
Dori tructure, designed by Peter Harrison, who 
assisted Vanbrugh in the erection of the palace of 
the Duke of Marlborough, in Woodstock, England 
was named in honor of its founder Abraham Red 
wood, the Redwood Library 

At is time Newport was a theatrical centre—one 
of the rst in America—and although such a journey 
involved four days in transit, two in going and two in re- 
turning, people came from Boston to witness the drama, 

The tirst theat: roupe which ever performed in 
New England appeared in Newport in 1761, vouched 


Governor of Virginia, who had witnessed 


its acti ind tirmed that its members had, in his 
ow? innyv State conducted themselves with pro- 
priety and that ‘their performance was in no way 
obiectionable That which mat ers of the present 
decade would cor ier lamni with faint praise 
seemed to have well pleased this American company 

for such the troupe was called—for a license was 
gral | for a l ited time and a building was 
erected f u where for two months, it enter 
tained it rave idiences with an occasional Shake 
spearea lrama 1 oftener with such productions as 
>The Spectre I le The Cautio is Lover et 

\s there wer rved sea nd as perfor 
ance in pl \ x, | were re este 
in tl ivbills a ulvert met to i their sers 
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dames led the fashion 





n, as now, the Newport 





but the modes came fro London rat than from 
Pari he favorite ornaments for the hair were beads, 
white ostrich feathers and imitation Indian plumes. 


hair was combed over and tied in a 
back of the head, the other h 
and worn with or without a band 


Half of the 
bunch at the 
brought forward, 








Beehive-shaped turbans, of crape or muslin, finished with 
a bow and ends on the side, were worn. Caps were also 
fashionable. If of buff satin, they were covered with 
lace, the full crown was contined with white ribbon, 
al all rosette was fastened to the side. The cap 


lace was trimmed with gold fringe and orna- 
mented trimmings, and finished by an ostrich feather 


Of black 


on one side. 4 Parisian robe of white muslin was 
trimmed all around with croquilicot and black velvet 
The sleeves and bosom were confined with velvet, and 
trimmed with lace. The turban, made to match, was 


of white muslin, finished with a long end. A London 
round dress was, perhaps, of pink silk. Over the train 
loose dress of black lace was drawn. The sleeves, of 
were full, and a ’kerchief of black lace 

crossed over the bosom and fastened with a gold clasp. 
The cap, of pink crape, was ornamented with a white 
ostrich feather. 

Happy Newport! Peace 


a 


black lace, was 


was within her wails, and 

prosperity within her palaces. But the dark days when 
dancing feet would be stilled and merriment seem but 
a mockery were at hand. Britain's grasping hand was 
soon to be laid upon the colonies with a weight of iron 
and a clasp of steel. 

In July, 1769, some time before the Boston tea party, 
the British sloop Liberty, which had been sent to the 
American shores to collect an odious tax, was destroyed 
near Long Wharf. Infuriated by this act of resistance, 
the Mother Country sent other vessels to subjugate her 
rebellious children, and in June, 1775, the first naval en- 
gagement of the Revolution took place between a co- 
lonial sloop, commanded by Abraham Whipple, and 
tender of the British frigate Rose, in which the tender 
was chased and captured. In less than a year from this 
time the General Assembly had renounced allegiance to 
Great Britain, and the Revolution was upon us. 

Newport has not to this day recovered from the dep- 
redations of the large British fleet which was quartered 
on the island from 1776 to 1779, and which destroyed 
nearly five hundred houses, burned the shipping, robbed 
the library, desecrated public buildings, cut down the 
forests for fuel, and carried off all the town records. 

It was one bright summer day in 1780 that the gal- 
lant Chevalier de Tarney led his no less gallant troops 
of six thousand French allies into Newport, to be wel- 
comed as only a people half mad with distress and loss, 
half delirious with joy at the prospect of deliverance, 
could welcome him. Flags were unfurled, bells were 
rung, and those houses where the means of illumina- 
tion remained—many families were so reduced that not 
even candles were left them—were brilliantly lighted. 

A round of gayeties followed the arrival of the troops. 
Balls, parties, and, in the warm weather, outdoor fes- 
tivities, ‘‘trod upon each other’s heels’’ in bewildering 
fashion. On August 25, the birthday of St. Louis, there 
was a great gathering in honor of the day, and on the 
day previous an immense parade in front of the French 
encampments; a salute was fired from the forts, earth- 
works, batteries and ships in the harbor, after which 
Chevalier de Tarney and other general officers, accom- 
panied by Major-General Heath and a company of New- 
port’s most brilliant men and women, reviewed the 
troops. 

The death of Chevalier de Tarney, in December, 
spread a gloom over the town, and thousands followed 
him to his last resting-place in Trinity churchyard. 

In March, 1781, Washington first came to Newport. 
He landed on Long Wharf, and was conducted by the 
Comte de Rochambeau to the Vernon House, on Clake 
Street, which was the latter’s headquarters, amid thr 
cheering of the multitude which had assembled on the 
ier to witness his arrival. He remained but a week; 
mut during that time there were a torchlight procession 
miles in length, illuminations, balls, dinners—every- 
thing of which the minds of America and France could 
conceive to do honor to the hero of the day. An ex- 
ceedingly brilliant ball was given by the French officers 
in Mrs. Cow ley 8 assembly rooms on Church Street. 
From numerous silver candelabra and beautiful mirrors 
with branching lights and lovely wreaths was shed a 
flood of yellow light. The walls were hung with flags 
and festoons of gay bunting, looped with rosettes of 
swords and pistols. 

The ladies brought forth from trunk, or chest, or 
other hiding-place superb party dresses of brocade, and 
petticoats ric h with embroidery, and clothed themselves 
in fitting attire to be the partners of America’s noble- 
men and the flower of France. 

To Washington was given the honor of 
ball, and he led out as his first partner Miss Peggy Cham- 
plin. They must have made an imposing coup le—Wash- 
ington’s commanding figure in his continental uniform, 
and the maiden, whose grace was a marvel, and whose 
beauty had attracted the attention of De Segur. 

Newport never regaine d her former opulence and 
wealth, but came slowly back to a comfortable inde- 
pendence and unharassed repose, and after the de- 
parture of the impetuous and bot-blooded Frenchmen, 
took up once more her slow, courtly, dignified, but thor 
oughly enjoyable life. 

It appears that Washington did not forget the family 
of his beautiful partner at the French ball; for, in the 
winter of 1799, when he had become President and was 
again in Newport, llowing 


op ning the 





we find him sending the fol 
invitation to her father: 

I President of the Ur States requests the usure 
Mr. Chamy s company to dine I i next, at f clock 
January 10, 1799 A ‘ ed 

‘he guest on this occasion was one of Newport's 
most considerable merchants, who was sent to the 
House and Senate in Philadelphia, was entertained by 
and entertained, all the leading people in his own and 
other cities 

The fashionable hour for a dinner-party was from 
2:30 to 3, and for a State dinner 4 was considered suffi- 
cientiy late 

Ina bundle of old papers was f¢ 
note, written by Dr. Isaac Senter, a prominent New port 
physician, who fought at Lexington, and was with Ar- 
nold in 
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his struggle to reach Queber 
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New port sometimes entertained celebrated ano 


unawares. One day in the spring of 1794 there stepr: 

ashore from a New York packet ship a lame man, w 

a slight figure, a foreign accent, and a scrupulously neat 
dress. He found entertainment in a modest house near 
Long Wharf, from which he went in and out for sever: 

weeks to talk with merchants and mariners. from whon 
he drew all the information possible of trade and con 
merce. He visited the ships in the harbor, the 
shops, the rope walks, the forges for making harpoons, 
the bakeries where the ship bread was produced. He 
encouraged no intimacy, and gave no clew to his name 
or home. It was some time after his departure that the 
Newporters learned that they had received a visit from 
Talleyrand. 

There are some things about which youth does not 
care to be too well instructed. While scholars and 
architects and artisans have builded theories and 
searched records about the old stone mili. the young 
men and maidens have ever preferred to have its in- 
tended use remain a mystery, or to believe Longfellow’s 
tale‘of the ‘‘Viking bold” who built it as a hiding-place 
for his stolen bride. An old tradition aftirms that the 
tower is the abode of witches’ souls, and, if under proper 
conditions, a person in love walks around it seven times 
at midnight, repeating certain cabalistic phrases, the 
witches will appear. The inference is that the lover 
will receive some magic counsel which will aid his 
cause, but the experience of one who has tried the feat 
has never been made known to the world. 

From whatever point Newport is viewed Trinity 
Church is visible. This church, built in 1725, is one 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s most graceful pieces of archi- 
tecture. In its high pulpit, with its sounding-board, 
have preached such men as Bishop Berkeley, Honey- 
man and Marmaduke Brown, while in its stiff-backed 
pews have worshiped Washington, Chevalier de Tarney, 
Comte de Rochambeau and many other noted people. It 
was the only church in town which was not de spoiled 
by the British troops during their stay on the island, 

Standing before the spirited statue of Commodore 
Perry, in Truro Park, one recalls the old song which 
asserts that, when a ball crashed through the Lawrence, 
the intrepid commander 


boat 





‘Pulled off his coat and plugged up the boat;” 

but it is a matter of grave doubt if the commodore did 
any such thing, for the coat—a thin blue garment worn 
during the engagement that he might not be distin- 
guished from his men—which was averred to have been 
used as a water-stopper at Lake Erie, is preserved by the 
descendants of its owner, and if it had been used to 
‘“‘plug up the boat,’’ who, in the stress and struggle of 
the hour, would have thought it worth while to remove 
it, even had it been remembered? 

Np man ever received greater respect from his native 
town than did this hero of Lake Erie, who was presented 
with a large silver vase, on one side of which was en- 
graved a view of the battle which made him famous, 
and inscribed to him by ‘His fellow-citizens of New- 
port’ as ‘‘a memorial of their sense of his signal merits 
in achieving the victory on the 10th of September, 181°, 
on Lake Erie.’ 

Our early comer will like to wander in and out of the 
old Newport houses. He can well fancy these ancient 
structures haunted by ghosts in gaiters and gold-lace | 
coats, with powdered hair and glistening shoe-buckles, 
or in brocades and embroidery, with feathers in their 
spirit-locks. As he stands in some lofty drawing-room 
or stately chamber he will, perhaps, recall Bret Harte’s 
“Newport Romance,” and wonder if this might not have 
been the home of her who, because of the perfidy of the 
lover who was ‘‘fickle, and fine, and French,’ and who 
“sailed away with the Admiral Rochambeau,”’ died of a 
broken heart, but of whom it is averred that— 


‘ Her spirit lives, and her soul is a p 


Of t t sad « i house by the sea 


and whose ghostly presence was made known by the odor 
of the flowers which were her false lover's favorite gift 








W rikes two 

She dk f ro 
Ar fille I ses thi 
With a subtle, s n 

The delicate od mette 

Tl fa ne b« iquet 
Is a t so \ vet 

Could she think of a sweeter way 


In the Tuckerman villa, which has now been so far 
remodeled as to have lost most of its ancient look, Gen- 
eral Greene—who rented it at the close of the Revolu- 
tion—entertained, in 1784, the Marquis de Lafayette, 
Kosciusko, Baron Steuben and other celebrities. 

The oldest house in the city was built in 1689 by 
Henry Bull, one of the early settlers, who twice became 
Governor under the royal charter. This house was 
used, in 1642, as a place of refuge from the Indians, 
and afterward for some time served as a prison. 

A dwelling which interests young and old is the 
Captain Kidd house, on Canouicut Island, a short dis- 
tance from Newport. It is said to be the home where 
rested, when on shore, the bold buccaneer who gathered 
so much gold ‘‘as he sailed.”’ 

On the Swamp Road, one of the loveliest drives in 
and around Newport, is Whitehall, the once-home of 
the silver-tongued Bishop Berkeley Berkeley, now the 
property of Yale College. The old mansion stands in 
the most dreamy and quiet of spots, and one does not 
wonder that here the author could compose so thought- 
ful a work as *‘The Minute Philosopher. 

One can spend days among these old mansions, dream- 
ing out the histories of those whose homes the Vv were, 
re-peopling them with the old stately forms, and imagin- 
ing that the dead assist in the weaving of his mind- 
fabric 

The story of a city, like that of a life, can never be 
but partially told, and especially from a spot so hedged 
about and shot through with historic truths and ro- 
mantic legends as Newport must one turn away with 
only a fragment of its tale recorded.—(See page 9. 
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ie LENDER but not thin; with soft hazel eyes and 
\ long lashes; pale complexion; light-brown hair, 
rs) with here and there a strand of gray; not pretty 

but attractive-looking; simple in manner, speech 
d dress—that was Miss Nan. 

That she was an old maid was beyond dispute. Her 
most intimate friend would not have denied it if he 
coulc Though for the matter of that, he could not, be- 
mging, as he did, to the feline species and not heing 

lessed with the power of speech. She was ‘‘turned”’ 
irty-five if she was a day, and the most hopeful of 
it social scourge known as match-makers had long 

‘-e scratched her name off their list of possibilities. 

Miss Nan lived in her own cottage, and the lawn 
in front of it was the neatest in Tiffin, as the little 
parlor inside was the tidiest. The three cats that mo- 
nopolized the hearth-rug in the parlor of evenings were 
as sleek as could be and exceptionally well-behaved for 
cats. The furniture was of a quaint pattern, but the 
easy-chairs were comfortable in the extreme, and if the 
little earthenware teapot was half as good a brewer as 
it was a singer, I don’t blame her for indulging in its 
contents rather freely. 

That Miss Nan had a good heart and a kind one. I 
can vouch for, and so could many a barefooted urchin 
and many an overworked factory girl. There was no 
Sunday-school teacher in Tiffin as beloved by her schol- 
ars, and they all knew the flavor of her famous cookies. 

I often wondered why Miss Nan was an old maid, 
for Tiffin is a small town, and however rosy the path 
of an old maid may be in our larger cities, it is not a 
flowery one in the country. More than this, I knew 
that her face must have been a witching one in the days 
of her girlhood, and that she must have had opportu- 
nities enough. Besides, I have a theory of my own, 
that every woman could marry if she chose, and it is 
this theory that has always made me partial to old 
maids. Who can tell what steadfastness of faith is 
represented in many an unappreciated old maid, who 
has set some idol up in the chosen place, and, though 
he be dead or gone, worships him still with her wo- 
man’s constancy. And so I was not surprised to hear 
one day that Miss Nan had had a bit of romance in her 
life, too; so long ago that the younger yeneration had 
never heard of it and the older generation had long 
since forgotten if. 

There had been a certain handsome young man who 
had courted her in the old days, and not unsuccessfully. 
He had been practicing law for three or four years, and 
his prospects were unusually bright. He was genial in 
his way, but proud to a fault. He had never been a 
lady’s man, and despite the fact that many jaunty caps 
had been set for him, he had almost been set down for a 
young bachelor confirmed in his waywardness, until he 
inet Miss Nan at a church festival. From that evening 
the predictions toppled over like card houses, for, though 
she did not apparently reciprocate at first, he was a de- 
termined wooer, with youth, good looks and a wining 
tongue to back him. So at last she melted—of course 
she did, for what else was that woman’s heart of hers 
created?—and the gossips began to wonder when the 
day would be set and to surmise among themselves that 
it had been set and was still a secret. But whether it 
really had or had not been, Silas Grantley knew and 
Miss Nan knew, but the gossips never did find out. 

Of the matrimonially inclined young ladies who had 
set their caps for Silas Grantley before the fateful 
church festival, none had set them so artfully, so hope- 
fully as Lizzie Minks. She was a pretty bit of a woman 
(long since the wife of a hen-pecked husband), with 
sparkling black eyes, sharp features and a tight little 
figure that she was wont to deck out with the gayest 
ribbons imaginable. She had Spanish blood in her 
veins, and was proud of it; and proud of her temper, 
too. Though Silas had never paid her any serious 
attention, she had appeared attractive to him, until he 
met Miss Nan. If it had not been for that, there is no 
telling what might not have happened. Miss Minks was 
not a young lady to submit to such a total eclipse 
calmly, and the truth was that she never had any in- 
tention of submitting to it at all. One day about the 
time that the gossips had settled it satisfactorily among 
themselves that ‘‘the day had finally been set,’’ she came 
to the conclusion that matters had progressed far enough, 
and made an afternoon call on her successful rival. 

She left her pretty airs and graces at home with her 
gay ribbons that morning, and was a sad enough figure 
when her hostess ushered her into the parlor—the same 
little parlor, though Miss Nan’s mother was living then, 
and it was brighter to her than it was in after years. 
Lizzie Minks told her story well, and wept bitter tears 
over it, too. She told how Silas had wooed her and won 
her, and had promised to marry her, and how the day 
had been named, and how he had kept up the cruel de- 
ception even after he had met Miss Nan herself; and 
how heartlessly he had finally thrown her over and 
laughed at her. Then when she saw that the girl at her 
side appeared sorely troubled, she became remorseful 
and vowed that she ought not to have told her; then 
she grew hysterical, and railed against all men and de- 
spised herself for an idiot to have ever trusted one of 
them. Her auditor was very quiet through it all, but 
Lizzie Minks knew that her shaft had been a straight 
one, and went home exulting. After she had gone, Miss 
Nan did what many another girl in her place would 
have done; she had a hard cry. She did not tell her 
mother—she could not have told any one. She hated 
to think that even Lizzie Minks knew the man she loved 
in such an altered light. But the mere fact of thinking 
of him softened her, and she hoped—ay, in the loyalty 
of her heart, she trusted ‘that Silas had been misunder- 
stood. There should be no misunderstanding between 
them: she determined to tell him that evening, when 
he called, all that she had heard. But tangled through 
her trouble was a sore feeling of disappointment that 
Silas could have even carelessly trifled with another 
woman; and a feeling, too, of unconscious jealous’, 
in the thought that he had prolonged the farce after 
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he had begun the wooing of herself. It was a feeling 
akin to resentment against him, in justice to her own 
worth. When he entered the parlor a few hours later, 
he knew at once that something was wrong and Miss 
Nan did not leave him long in doubt. She told him the 
whole story, only withholding the name of her in 
formant. She kept back her tears, too, and the effort 
made her voice hard. She waited for him to speak 
when she had finished, and if they had been sitting 
nearer to each other, would have touched his hand, I 
said that Silas Grantley was proud, and if ever » proud 
man was bumiliated, that man was himself, ther 
proof than her own voice could have made him thi:.: 
that this woman could have believed for a moment such 
a base falsehood against his manhood. The feeling of 
deep injury and indignation was uppermost in his 
mind, Without a word he rose and turned to go. At 
the door he paused an instant to look at her, but only for 
an instant; there was a quick, firm step on the gravel 
walk, the gate shut noisily and he was gone. From that 
night Miss Nan never saw Silas Grantley again. Never 
saw him again? Never saw him again? How many 
times she saw him in that doorway, when the feline 
family were purring contentedly and the little earthen- 
ware teapot was singing cheerfully on the hearth, only 
Miss Nan knew. How many times that last reproachful 
glance looked in upon her on the lonely nights of the 
long years that followed, when the whole bitter truth 
was before her, only Miss Nan knew. How utterly 
dreary the tidy little parlor was at times during the 
long, long hours, when the thought of that last night 
came back to her; how often the soft gray eyes wept 
bitterly when she thought of the wrong that she had 
done him, and that she never could undo now, Miss 
Nan, and only Miss Nan, knew. 

And that was the story of her romance. A late train 
west-bound carried Silas Grantley away that night— 
carried him away so completely that Tiffin neither saw 
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nor heard of him again, and soon forgot him. She 
lived her life as best she could, and before her little 
world the thorns in her path were trodden unflinch- 
ingly. Wherever a woman’s hand was needed, there 
was Miss Nan; wherever charitable duties were the 
hardest, in the hardest winters, among the hardest 
class of people, there was Miss Nan; and though her 
purse was not‘a large one, it was open constantly. I 
think it was this constant doing of good, this constant 
healing of minds and hearts and bodies, that kept the 
hard lines off her face, even when the early gray 
strands glistened in her brown hair. If there was one 
weakness for which she had no compassion, it was the 
weakness of drunkenness. If there were any mendi- 
cants who left her door empty-handed, they were ti.ose 
who went there with the fumes of alcohol on their 
breath. Truly the drunkard in her eyes was detestavle. 

And so the summers passed, and the winters passed, 
until the time when my story opens, and Miss Nan 
had become an old maid beyond question or dis- 
yute. New lives came into the little town and old 
ees went out; girls in pinafores and small boys in 
short trousers grew to be men and women, married 
and set up for themselves, and had children of their 
own; but to Miss Nan one year was but a repetition of 
another, and it sometimes seemed to her that she was 
continually going around in a circle that had long since 
become monotonous. If Miss Nan ever thought that she 
might have made her life happier, she guarded the 
thought well, and if the smiling matrons ever occa- 
sioned the slightest envy in her breast, they could as 
easily have learned it from the exterior of the neat 
cottage as from its prim mistress. 

One wintry March morning she started out with a 
basket on her arm to visit a sick family, when she no- 
ticed a small crowd of men and boys a short distance 
from her gate. The gibes that reached her ears and the 
incoherent profanity that followed them told her that 
a drunken man was the centre of the group. She knew 
she would be obliged to pass them, but with the de- 
termination not to be deterred from her purpose by 
such an unworthy cause, she held her head a trifle 
higher, involuntarily drew her skirts closer about her 
and walked on. As she neared the group she saw that 
the man was reeling. He was a wretched-looking creat- 
ure, with long tangled hair, a dirty beard, a battered 
remnant of a hat and ragged clothes that hung loosely 
on the thin shivering figure. She took one glance at 
him, and the basket dropped from her arm. She walked 
straight up to him, layed her hand on his frayed sleeve 











‘ 
and led him to her own gate and up the gravel walk and 
into the neat little « ind into the tidiest parlor i 
all Tiftin How she took on over him and cried over 
him, and bathed his face with cold cologne water, and 
had old Mrs. Young (her ancient vid-of-all- work 0k 
him the daintiest breakfast imaginable! Who would 
have thought it of Miss Nar And what would Tiffin 
say? Little cared Miss Nan what Tiffin would say. For 
all her tears, there was not a lighter heart in the world 
that day than Miss Nan’'s. If there had been one bright 
spot in her lone iv life, it had been the hope of his re 
turp,;,and as the empty years came and went she had 
sometimes felt that she was hoping against hops (nd 
now he had come back. What did it matter how he had 
come? He had « and that was enough for Miss 
Nan. 

At first Silas was d d and insensible to his sur 
roundings, but when the breakfast was brought in to 
him he ate like a famished dog Mrs. Young, wise 
woman that she was, had brewed some black coffee, 
so strong that its very aroma might have had a sober 
ing influence; and when Silas had drank two big cups 
of it, steaming hot, he began to look around him The 
little parlor had not changed so very much in ail those 


years, and remembering first how he had tramped into 


Tiftin the night before, it began to dawn on him where 


he really was. Then his eyes rested on Miss Nan, and he 
knew it all. He buried his face in his hands and sobbed. 
Then a woman's arms were about the ragged coat, and 


the tired head was on her breast, and the tangled hair 
was anointed with her tears. 

Did they marry? Whata question! Of course they 
did. Silas Grantley reformed, and with reformation 
came health and success. There never was a_ better 
husband, and the happiest wife in Tiffin is—Miss Nan. 

e+ 
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T the last regular meeting of the Authors’ Club 
before the summer recess, the writer of this 
article took the opportunity to congratulate 


Howard Seely on the brilliancy and good taste 





displayed in a biographical and critical sketch from his 
pen that had recently appeared in the pages of ONCE A 
WEEK. “If the public,’’ I said, jokingly, ‘‘desires a 


study of my work and character after 1 have passed 
away, I hope, Seely, that you will be kind enough to 
undertake the task. Your delightful style would make 
even the meagre materials at your disposal entertaining 
to any reader.’’ His genial smile lighted his fine gray 
eyes, and he promised, in a playful way, to ‘‘write me 
up”’ when the time came. 

With the memory of this episode in my mind, it is 
with a renewed sense of the irony of fate that, only a 
few weeks later, I sit here to pen an unworthy tribute 
to the late Howard Seely, whose sad and untimely 
death, at his home in Brooklyn, so recently shocked the 
community. It is hard to realize that this man, whose 
charming personality had endeared him to all who had 
the privilege of his friendship, has been removed in his 
prime from a world that had gladly recognized his per 
sonal and artistic excellence. 

Howard Seely was a graduate of Yale University, 
and a member of the Skull and Bones Secret Society. 
He was thirty-eight years of age at the time of his death, 
and had taken a high place in literature for so young a 
man. His first book, dealing with ranch life in Texas, 
and entitled, ‘‘A Lone Star Bo-Peep,’’ at once called to 
him the attention of readers and critics, who recognized 
immediately the charm of bis style and the value of the 
material he had at commafid. ‘‘A Nymph of the West"’ 
and ‘‘A Border Leander,’’ both published by the Apple- 
tons, and ‘‘The Jonah of Lucky Valley,’’ published by 
the Harpers, firmly established the high opinion of his 
work begotten by his first book. There were in these 
stories a delicate humor, an insight into human nature, 
an appreciation of the picturesque and the dramatic 
that, added to a firm and forcible command of English, 
placed him among the most promising of the younger 
writers of America. Bret Harte, who had won world- 
wide fame by his stories dealing with the same char 
acter of background and individuals, was quick to 
recognize Mr. Seely’s ability, and kind enough to give 
voice to his appreciation of the younger man’s efforts. 
While comparisons, especially in dealing with literary 
productions, are seldom profitable, and are apt to be 
misleading, it is not too much to say that the praise 
accorded by Bret Harte to Howard Seely’s work was a 
generous recognition of the fact that the latter’s tales 
of life in the Far West were on much the same plane 
of merit occupied by ‘‘The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

That a writer who had so thoroughly proved that he 
had made no mistake in choosing letters as his profes 
sion should be taken away before he had fulfilled the 
promise of his published work, is one of the saddest 
commentaries on the strange lack of symmetry that the 
lives of so many men display. To those who had 
watched the successive triumphs of his literary career 
and who had hoped so much for his future, the thought 
that his pen has written its last word, that his genius 
has lost forever its fructifying power and lives enly in 
the achievements of the past, is colored with sadness and 
regret. 

Compared with those who knew and admired How- 
ard Seely’s work the number of those who have enjoyed 
the privilege of his acquaintance and friendship is nec 
essarily few, but it is to the latter that his untimely 
death comes with startling significance. It means that 
there is lost to them for all time a companion whose 
manliness and courtesy, whose genial humor and con- 
tagious enthusiasm made his presence a delight to those 
who loved him. 

The tendency of life as one gets on in years is to 
narrow the circle of men in whom we take a warm 
and vital interest, and who are to us something more 
than mere puppets in the strange tragedy that is going 
on around us. When from that circle there is taken 
one whose personality was as refreshing to those who 
met him in the sacred haunts of friendship as the waters 
of the cooling spring to the traveler weary of the dusty 
plain, there are no words that can fittingly express the 
sense of loss sustained. Other men of other generations 
may do for American literature the work that Howard 
Seely left undone; but through all the coming years 
there will be in the hearts of those who loved him a va- 
cant place that cannot be filled, a memory that will turn 
to longing as we dwell upon it. EDWaRD S. \ ILE. 
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AN INDIAN HISTORIAN. 
NATION, 
rey | it known 
‘ \ the ( Dakotas, an old 
JI | day hronicling the 
the na I irranged (from 
| Is it) ar nt of all the 
led the t en the first 
eled corn first thrust its head 
I fo! time coy 
é ! a } the bear, the elk, 
| i 1 when t } herds of 
I { began to 
t inti on wi hn t ere to make 
t t i kor the it an Indian 
Creek ithe Rosebud Reservation, 
| d Indian \ » has done all this, 
His na is Baptiste Good, and he is known 
ux Nation Notwithstand 
yund " he is a full 
in his you r days, Was a 
| nna Brave Bear. On account of 
lways has worn, people have 
1} , Hat,’’ and ‘twas General Harney 
{ u ervice the old man rendered 
him the name he now bears Al- 
ery remarkable Indian, and, in 
n artist, as those who have examined 
} ol Vv to Some years ago he conceived 
t idea ri a pictorial ‘‘History’’ of his peo- 
ple rh } irried on until the year 1887, when 
hi it failed him, and he became almost totally blind. 

With the most prai eworthy perseverance he did not 
allow his affliction to interfere with the continuation of 

ork for he engaged the services of his eldest son, 

H Haw) ilso a chief—who, from that time, made 
4 idditions to the History, under direction of his 
f r, and no one, even at the present time, disputes 
tuthority of Baptiste Good—the son acting during 

er lifetim imply as custodian of the book. 

I'l wing purely Sioux History, it follows that the 
Indiat ul vhat jealous of its being talked about 
i white peo] nd it Was some weeks before we even 

Wishir to this accidental Macaulay, we pro- 
cu i ide, and started, one evening, 
t " t { | where he lived \ little more than 
half an hour | ere we reached a hill-top, where we 

d } thre or four small | wv dwellings, 
i 1 r of teppees, and the usual collec- 
f wa picketed ponies, hay tacks and piles of 
i { i ithit of an Indian camp. 
1 r the dog and don’t let them get be- 
vou, or else they will be sure to fasten on you,” 
t i The caution was well timed, for we 
inded by a motley crowd of canines, all 
row h eager to distinguish himself, <A 
ind astick kept them at a distance, 
tood still to allow the guide to an- 
ch he did, calling out in a loud 
the houses opened, and a figure 
i rt It i juaw, who, holding open the 
to t lulged in a violent hissing, which 
Wi l by t d is an evident signal of disap- 
proval of their u iable conduct, for they imme- 
diately ceased ! ind dispersed, 

li Haw se picture and view of camp are 
show? n pa | !—or ‘‘Mr.’’ High Hawk, as he 
pre rs t t vhose dwelling we entered, 
rm i 11 t st cordial and dignified manner, 
shaking hand ,u nd requesting that we shake 
hand \ n i rs of his family who were 
a i i l pecial request 1s supposed 
by a peo tle value on the combination 
of i nd w to be a great honor 

\1 i I ;met with a flat re- 
fi \ ler the influence of some potent spirit, 
the « { lt ired not show the precious vol- 
u We tried a large bag of tobacco. 
The rit not to be tempted in that way, and it was 
! { ! ring of a silver coin was heard 
t} the ! scruples were brushed aside and the 


fa 00k 1 rought to light; for High Hawk took 
from the it was built on the side of his log hut a 
i-satchel, which he opened. From 











t he t lle wrapped up in linen, tied with 
pie ‘ kin This package he slowly unwrapped, 
and drew mg the letters and papers which it 
c iined a er package that was wrapped up in a 
pi of ta i skin, which was old, frayed, and almost 
worn ou I ntly this skin had done duty for many 
ve vel was carefully unrolled and 
laid asid ind hief held in his hand a small, well- 
worn, red leather yund diary. After smoking a pipe 
to the Great Spirit, the chief opened to the first page of 
t Hi \ 

In the centre of this page was drawn acircle. This 
ficure repre | earth as it was in the beginning, 
‘ it six thousand vears ago, at which time the Sioux 
1 claims to ive descended from the ancestral 
Beaver. On the earth was drawn a very few roughly- 

l teppe ind also figures of Indians with weapons, 
squaws with loads on their backs, wood, or pappooses, 
as tl < iv ve be i 

Inside the circular line was shown the figure of a 

ick buffalo upposed to suggest the idea of plenty 

‘ tinuous and unbroken circle representing the 

ining that at that time people lived in com- 
wal 

( r parts the page were scattered small 

il, with colored crayon rubbed on 
il coloring, representing the trees, 
nd h living things as antelope, beaver, 

t ‘ with the dates of their first appearance. 

r na f se were quite well written in En- 
r nva y beginning with a flourshing capital 
le and w rrectly spelled. In the upper right 
har rine page Was a small drawing of the 
o! Siouy in and uaw a copy of this draw- 
ing is t seen on page 12, | ; The legend is that 
the young Indiat rl, decked ill her finery, had gone 
to the stream t : fis} nithe voung man, seeing 

voca 1 assisted her, and— 


hei s0 ehpa 
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his part é ry isa ix thousand years old— gloom of this Indian home, and it needed but a lit 
ey fell in love with each other fancy to imagine under the heavy brows that the da: 
from them are descended the people of the Sioux eyes were sparkling with all the fire of old; and ‘tw 
I with almost a feeling of regret that we at length to 
rhe next page showed the world peopled with many leave of Baptiste Good and his son, who parted wit 
Indians. Breaks in the circle line showed the division us with the assurance that our little visit had giv: 
of the tribes and teppées covered the whole surface of them great pleasure. 
On stepping out into the darkness, once, ere y 


the earth 

The pipe, and various weapons used in hunting and reached the edge of the encampment, we turned, fo) 
war made their appearance at this period, and the page we heard Baptiste Good tapping his staff lightly on th 
was covered with the names of many new animals and ground, and saw the old man tightly clasping the hand 
birds. Over the tigure of the buffalo, in the circle of of a little girl—his grandchild—as she led him to h 
this page, was drawn an arrow, to the point of which home. WALTER BOBBETT, 
the sanguinary end of a red-and-blue pencil had been -o~ 


liberally applied to suggest the first effusion of blood. 

The few pages following we were not permitted to 
see, as they were “big medicine but, fortunately, 
caught a glimpse of the chronicling of the coming 
of the white man to America—the landing of Columbus 

of which the Indians claim to have a record. There 
is a tradition that, at one time, many, many years ago, 
three large ships came across the sea and stopped at an 
island near the coast of America, and that in these ships ; kaa 
came many white men—the first the Indians had oar Mrs. pare en pes gg gs 7 the A 
seen. There is little doubt that this brief account of hor latest novel bey eee ae cena ey cae 
the discovery of the New World by the Spaniards has neti little performance, He belonged to the ay f 
slowly traveled West with the red man, and that the The Daily Umpire, and he had given the book to their 
story has been handed down from generation to genera- ‘itorary man.’ Rergurson. and asked him to * oR 
tion. Since the Indians have been sent to the schools k ily AN at it achat eh Bens ; not - ie Ae 
that the Government has established for their instruc- + as fs wt Pen et eadtapeted eat te his 

"20 « — . ¢hea sanware wie ro « Jv» « ‘ ‘ ‘ a) 1S 
tion the true story of the dhcovery of America by Co- Gy jimited nem of book- reviewing, had snifed ait 
14 legend which has survived has bean slichtly jj. at this request. But he had promised to look into th 
reir ta ene someon tas Deen siightty Modi- yovel and see what he could do, and Linwood had ex 
fied. ° “Sy : 

Toward the end of the book the pages were covered as 5 ee se nga — >”? he said 
with regularly arranged pictures of yearly events. They - hg vets we with dl-hid dis aa rr % cam 
were each gayly colored and consecutively numbered : kr ows what Ferourson ‘will tage a book ™ I ‘okie 
pages being shown on which were registered the impor- tl RON } pele aly inteahemnath _ SOUR. IMCELY 
tant occurrences of the years of the sixteenth and seven- art sey ae nh” nod’ Mr "e ester, “‘are cond 
teenth centuries. The small illustrations on page 12 will Ries Satant saan 1ed Mrs, Forester, ‘‘are condensed 
serve to show the character of some of these records— “The rm a iat Fergurson belongs to that class of 
the death of White Elk (Fig. 3), the escape of Crow critics who despise the American novel. Such fellows 
hunder (Fig. 4)—these two pictures being wea gard of haven't much respect for the English novel, but they 
the Indian drawings. The pictures numbered from hold our fiction in grand disesteem. The deeper nem! 
5 to 14, inclusive, will serve to show what the Indian the Spanish, and the Russians—especially the Russians 
mind considers as a characteristic event, by which the ~ aro their delieht  ‘Perzusson has lately boon bitte 
year in which the same occurred could be ever after- hy that craze "iT acn os wee ” ea Tinw ar 
ward remembered, and so time, by this means, was leaehing a little Pne’s at heart "thet a er ben fel. 
measured from the year in which was held a big coun- “eng = Mika world But he ae pete tit Es hinaeel? 
cil (Fig. 5), when Black Bear killed a white buffalo (Fig. eT ad nanan If gr sees ‘Fifth ena 
6), when Black Wolf carried off the daughter of Eagle 6, «pyo; aig in a book he aitars feels Ike Githo 
Hawk (Fig. 7), when Spotted Tail was assassinated by al ‘acne aes. = ‘iling it 2 : wi 
Crow Dog (Fig. 8), the year when White Black Bird ” ire’ he, Abe ae dae’ ie . musingly. ‘““M—yes. I 
met his death (Fig. 9), when Crow Thunder killed the undercard?” ahe sentied, ‘And ea a EF tg 
bear (Fig. 10), when a great dance took place (Fig. 11), oddly, in her gentle, wise way. “I know something 
a comet appeared Fig. 12), when Charging Horse took 5; Bataan i tieed dn ak Petersburg for two years: ae 
a Pawnee scalp (Fig. 18), or when the battle of Wounded late husband, you know, held a diplomatic place ihara 
Knee sounded the death-knell to so many Sioux braves. It often’ strikes me that these passionate eet 

The systematic manner with which all the records atlantic admirers of Tolstoi, and Tourgénieff, and sev- 
are preserved merit all praise. ; eral other famous Russian writers can scarcely grasp 

While we were inspecting the many curiously drawn iio ‘realism’ which they belaud. ‘Teally. beige ao ic- 
little pictures which High Hawk showed, carefully yorant of actual Russian life I cannot quite see 41 
ruarding against all our efforts to take the book from =e nine isteiss ye all to verify it.’”’ d : 
his hand, the door of the dwelling suddenly opened and hinwand cies en caninsodiahualle: “Molinas oan i! 
the author of this remarkable work stood before us. It you actually know the Russians’ language aietaan, 
was Baptiste Good. : : apart from your familiarity with many of their native 

At least six feet or more high, of an imposing car- 47,4 distinctive customs?” , 
riage, he held his head slightly raised and felt before “ “Gh: ven.” phe-amiled 
him with the long oak staff which he always carries. as ee eee i 
His long hair, slightly streaked with gray, hung down ae tt next day, when Linwood saw Fergurson. at 
about his neck, forming a dark background to his finely ihe office of PERS 6 ET WOR nial Pe Ws aces pee 
marked face. After being guided to a seat beside us, Se ar ae the “ee ss didn’t give pre. Mrs 
the first thing he did was to order, in a peremptory Forester’s novel much of a send-off Jack, did one if 
manner, his son to put away the book. This command Farcurson looked up from tis gaa. vie wad weaning 

which was undisputed—was immediately obeyed, and 4 transiation of one of Valdés’s novels, He didn't know 
the literary treasure was, like a little Sioux mummy, Spanish at all well; he had never hoan in Spain; but 
encased in its many wrappings, and once more Con- he had already made up his mind to praise this novel 
signe d to its resting-place in the recesses of the valise. copiously for its crcometin: e truthfulness to life. And 

Baptiste Good is a great talker, speaks principally },¥°«Jife” the life of modern Spain must here inevitably 
about himself, and is full of his subject. BS scoamind 

He informed us—as he does everybody who will ees Robert? deena. 20h reviewer should be con- 
fe des notation sl ana tetaaie tameieatl cama ieee scientious, you know, or nothing. Frankly, I thought 

: * your friend’s view of New York society at the present 
said : time a curiously —ahem—feverish and—er—unauthentic 

‘Brave Bear is to have a new name. He isa good one.”’ s 
man, and hereafter you must call him ‘Baptiste Good,’ ”’ “T see,’’ said Linwood, dryly. ‘‘Mrs. Forester goes 
and the thousand soldiers all called out: ‘‘Baptiste gbout a good deal here, now that she’s left off her wid- 
Good !’’ “‘Say it once more,’’ ordered General Harney. ow’s mourning.” 

Che thousand soldiers again called ‘‘Baptiste Good !!”’ “Oh, indeed.’’ Fergurson’s eyes were busy again 


FERGURSON’S FAD. 


ing 


ND this is what you call a ‘kind crit 
cism,’’’ cried Mrs. Flora Forester, wit) 
tears in her sweet blue eyes, 

Linwood stared at the newspaper 
with a mortified frown. “It’s t 
abominably bad,’’ he said. He lik 





“Still, I speak Russian very 


‘Again!”’ thundered the general. Again the soldiers: with the pages of his translated Spanish novel. “‘‘It—er 
‘BapTisTE Goop!!!’’ The recollection of this recog- —gseems to me that I have heard, somehow, somewhere, 
nition on the part of the military seemed to give a keen that she was a good deal sought after nowadays.”’ 

pleasure to the old Indian, and no nobleman was ever “No; not ‘sought after,’ in any marked sense. She 


Pe of his new title. | hi thi cal receives cards to a good many nice places, however, and 
is memory is astonishing, and his power of calcu- often goes to them. r observations, an. are 
lating might be envied by many an saaanienh, He not a Fasc’ ae , a | rn 
only knows the date of the year, month and day of the “Oh, yes. Quite so.”’ 

events—which he proved by repeating them—but can “Have you been much into New York society 
recall the name and day of the week as well, and seemed jately?’’ Linwood innocently went on. z 
to have a poor opinion of a white man who could not 1?’ Here Fergurson started, and then shrugged 
remember whether the 6th of May (his birthday) hap- his shoulders. ‘‘I’m in mourning for my father, you 
yened in the year when he was born on a Monday, know.”’ ¥ Z 4 
Vednesday or Saturday. It will be almost needless to ‘Yes; you've been in mourning ever since you took 
write that the important event in his History for the year this place on the Umpire, haven't you? That was about 
1821 was the birth of Baptiste Good. four months ago, and previously, my dear Jack, you 

Notwithstanding his blindness, he is very cheerful, were on the Boston Bastion for an age. I remember 
and evinces much interest in the progress of the East, that you went on it- just after we were both graduated 
and, with the true spirit of a historian, is as impartial from Harvard in the same year.”’ 
as could be expected. Linwood delivered this parting shaft very mildly. He 

He speaks a little French and English, and whenever always did everything mildly. You could have sworn 
pleased with receiving a very marked —— shows that of him, after a glance at his placid, clean-shaven 
his linguistic powers by exclaiming: * ‘‘Waste—good lips and his large, gray, reposeful eyes. 

* Waste.—Sioux word, meaning “Good.” But he would speak quiet words, now and then, that 
Bon,’’ which means pretty much the same thing, and had the cuts of knives in them. To a fellow-editor 
emphasizing the whole sentiment with an emphatic whom he liked (a shaggy-bearded man named Fosdick, 
‘How !”’ who wrote poignant financial and socia] articles that 
He complained that the Government did not furnish often struck the public tellingly and helped t > sell the 
as much flour, beef and rice as it should. As he pro- epaper powerfully) he soon made certain remarks which 
nounced the words ‘‘flou, bees and lice,’’ his lament roused a vigorous laugh. 
sounded at first a little surprising. ‘*Why, my dear Robert,’’ exclaimed Fosdick, trying 

He informed us that any one under the age of thirty 
years was a mere baby, and asked that he might have PLAYING CARDS. 
sent to him a box of colored pencils, especially a brown You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards 
one, as he needed that color more than any other. re a ite eaters So lage ; 

It would be hard to forget the spirited manner, the 
appropriate gestures of the old man as he sat in the Pass. Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, 11. 


by sending fifteen cents in postage to P. S. Evstis, Geu’l 
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mooth that recalcitrant beard of his, whose amber 
gles needed for such purpose nothing short of a 
ngent and uncompromising comb—‘‘why, my dear 
ert, I'd love to fool Jack Fergurson in some such 
iy! He deserves it, for his ridiculous carping at 
idern American story-tellers. Of course he's an 
vfully good fellow; there’s nothing wrong with his 
il character; but how much good a distinct setting- 
wn, of the sort you hint at, would really do him.”’ 
Linwood stroked his beardless chin with one medita- 
» hand. ‘If I wrote the thing we could manage to 
ing it out cheaply, with our ‘printing’ pull, and all 
it. Only a few copies, you know, need be got out at 
rst, and we could put as an imprimatur the ‘Waverley 
iblishing Company,’ or ‘The Dorchester Press,’ or 
nething imposing and mystifying. There’s a good 

il of that sort of thing done nowadays, you know, 

the way of a send-off for current fiction.”’ 

‘Yes; quite right. We could manage the hoax dirt- 

heap, aS s00n as you got it ready.”’ 

One day, several weeks later, Linwood paused at the 
side of Fergurson, where he sat before a book-piled desk. 
He was deep in an Italian translation of a novelist who 
holds high rank, just now, throughout the famed and 
historic peninsula. ‘‘Busy, Jack?’’ Linwood drawled. 

‘Oh, no,”’ said Fergurson, ‘‘not particularly. I was 
only finishing this lovely story. Ah, how these Eu- 
ropean fellows understand the full meaning of life, 
Robert! ”’ 

‘Yes; no doubt. I don’t read much fiction, at pres- 
ent. I wish I had more time for it. By the way, here’s 
a small novel by a great friend of Tourgénieff's. You 
see, it isn’t very handsomely printed, though, after all, 
the get-up is fairly decent.”’ 

“Len; yen.” 

Fergurson spoke somewhat eagerly. He had aban- 
doned his Italian tale, and was turning over the pages 
of the paper-covered book which Linwood had laid 
before him. 

“A great friend of Tourgénieff’s?’’ he murmured. 
‘I’ve never heard of any Russian author named 
Vladimer Karanoff. Ah, here is a preface. Explana- 
tory, I suppose?’’ 

‘“‘And yet quite short,’’ said Linwood, ‘“‘like the story 
itself. The unhappy young man died in his twenty- 
eighth year—shot as a Nihilist, though the accusation 
against him was afterward found out to be a false one. 
The inscription on his tomb, written by his famous 
friend, is given there in the preface. I think it is not 
translated. Is it?’’ 

“No 

‘Mrs. Forester can tell you what it means. She put 
it all into English.’ 

‘‘Mrs. Forester?’’ queried Fergurson, raising his eyes. 
“The lady whose book—”’ 

“You ‘slated’? Oh, yes; but she’s got over that long 
ago, especially as her novel went so well with the pub- 
lic. You know you promised, Jack, that I should take 
you to one of her Wednesday Evenings in West Forty- 
seventh Street.”’ 5 

“Mrs. Forester did the whole thing. then?’ said 
Fergurson, turning over the pages of the book, and 
letting his eye leap along their lines, in the way of the 
professional critic. 

“She's the translator—yes, as I just told you.” 

“It contains a good many Russian words, I per- 
ceive. 
“She thought those at least partially untranslat- 
able,’’ said Linwood, with splendid gravity. ‘‘When 
you personally meet her she will no doubt define for 
you their true meaning as well as lies in her power.”’ 

And this, about a week later, Mrs. Forester did. 
Meanwhile Fergurson (who had a good deal of work 
distracting and pressing upen him, as happens with 
most modern newspaper critics) had written a column 
and a half in the Umpire on Vladimer Karanoff’s 
novel. He had praised it for its ‘‘appealing pathos,” 
its ‘‘fine dignity of intellectualism,’’ but most of all he 
had applauded its ‘‘astonishing realistic fidelity.” 

This particular Wednesday happened to be an ex- 
tremely rainy one. Linwood and Fergurson were Mrs. 
Forester’s only guests. The lady was very gracious, 
and for some time talked of the weather and of the 
latest pleasing play. At length she lifted from a near 
table a copy of Vladimir Karanoff’s book. Then she 
thanked Fergurson, briefly yet sweetly, for his good- 
ness in having given it so genial a review. After that 
she handed him, with winning grace, a certain evening 
newspaper. 

‘Pray read this horrid letter in the last number of 
the Sentinel, Mr. Fergurson. How unkind to print it 
from their angry correspondent! Don’t you think so?” 

Fergurson cast his eye on the column to which her 
delicate finger pointed. Linwood rose and slipped into 
the shadow at the further end of the room. 

Presently Fergurson’s face grew livid. The paper 

dropped from his hands. As he stared at Mrs. Forester, 
she said, in her dulecet voice, with her graceful head 
leaned a little sideways, and the open novel in her 
hand: 
“You see, Mr. Fergurson, you have made a mis- 
take. There is no such person as Vladimir Karanoff. 
And you took those Russian words quite for granted, 
you know. For instance, when ‘Lisa’s robes diffused, 
as she moved, a faint fragrance of,’ et cetera, the word 
which follows is the Russian word for onion.” 

“Good heavens!’’ broke from Fergurson. 

“And here, on page 10, when the gentle Katrina 
stirs the contents of her cup, at breakfast-time, in 
sombre reverie, it—er—isn’t coffee she’s drinking; it’s 
raw rum.”’ 

“Ugh!” shuddered Fergurson. 

‘And on page 19, when you think Dimitoi gets into 
his carriage, what he does really get into is a washtub, 
drawn by donkeys. And on page 21, if you will permit 
me—’’ 

But Fergurson had rushed from the drawing-room of 
Mrs. Forester. That night he scarcely slept a wink, and 
appeared haggard next morning at the office of the 
Umpire. 

Linwood greeted him with a dreamy smile. 


‘How 

‘““SUMMER HOMES ’’—A beautifully illustrated book, list of 
over 3,400 Summer Hotels and boarding-houses in Catskill Mountains 
and Northern New York. Send six cents in stamps to H. B. Jagoe, 
Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt. West Shore R. R., 363 Broadway, N. Y., 
or free upon application. 
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you darted away last evening, Jack! I hope you didn’t 
find Mrs. Forester an unpleasant hostess 

“Oh, come, Bob Linwood,’’ shot from the tortured 
young man, “I should say this joke had gone far 
enough.”’ 

The quizzical twinkle in Linwood’s eyes faded. Do 
you mean your joke about posing as so mighty an ad 
mirer of writers whose countries, and the manners and 
customs of whose peoples, you know almost nothing? 
Do you mean the joke of trying to strangle and crush 
every honest literary effort made by your own country- 
folk? Because, if you do, Jack, I quite agree with you 
that each joke has gone far enough.”’ 

“I’m glad,”’ fumed Fergurson, ‘‘that you like a wo 
man as Mrs. Forester’s kind! A woman who could 
stoop to such deceit, such treachery, such—’’ 

“An extremely clever process of boxing your ears, 
my boy, and pulling your nose? . And, besides,”’ 
Linwood went on, in his cool, listless way, ‘‘please oblige 
me by not insulting Mrs. Forester any more than you 
can help; for she’s doing me the honor of marrying me 
a week from next Wednesday.”’ 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 
— te 


LOOK AT THIS! 

THE first part of Haggard’s great African tale, called 
“Nada the Lily,’’ will reach readers of ONCE A WEEK 
with this number, and the second part will follow two 
weeks later. ‘‘Nada’’ is one of the author's strangest 
pictures of life at no very remote period in the Dark 
Continent. The descriptions in which it abounds of 
extraordinary characters and weird, fantastic scenes 
of battle and superstitious observances may be classed 
among some of the finest pages of fiction. But it would 
mar the pleasure of readers to disclose any part of the 
startling plot beforehand. 

“Nada the Lily’’ is only one of five novels by Rider 
Haggard contracted for by Mr. Collier, all of which will 
appear during the next twelve months, as explained last 
week, ‘‘The People of the Mist,’’ ‘‘Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter,’* ‘‘The Way of the Transgressor,’’ and ‘‘The Heart 
of the World”’ are the titles of the four other works 
from the pen of this great novelist secured for the Li- 
brary. 

Look at this list of other well-known English authors 
whose works will also appear in the ONCE A WEEK 
series during the same period : 

WALTER BESANT—T wo new novels, 

GRANT ALLEN—‘‘ Under Sealed Orders.” 

DAVID CHRISTIE MURKAY—‘‘A Rising Star.’ 

DARLEY DaLE—‘‘The Game of Life.”’ 

The last-mentioned one will follow ‘‘Nada the Lily”’ 
in the order of publication, and will, perhaps, serve as 
the author's first introduction to many among the sub- 
scribers. But though the fame of DARLEY DALE is not 
as widespread as that of the other authors mentioned, he 
is so rapidly coming to the front that there is a con- 
stantly increasing demand for his novels. His appear- 
ance among the contributors to the Library is, therefore, 
as timely as it will no doubt be welcome. 

WALTER BESANT, though still a comparatively young 
man, is a literary veteran; for success has smiled on 
him now since many years, and his name is one to con- 
jure with in the world of romance. His novels are 
known throughout the English-speaking world, and 
have almost a classic value. The two forthcoming ones 
will undoubtedly be just as fine as those on which the 
author’s stable reputation now rests. 

GRANT ALLEN, whether he writes of London society 
or of the barbarous customs of the Figi Islanders, seems 
equally at home with his subject, being gifted with 
rare powers of observation and description. He _ pos- 
sesses the true story-teller’s art of raising the reader's 
excitement to a high pitch, without, however, having 
recourse to any of the common artifices of sensational 
writers. The plot of ‘‘Under Sealed Orders,’’ dealing, 
as it does, with Russian Anarchists conspiring against 
the life of the Czar—the scene being, however, chiefly 
located in England—offers abundant scope for the ver- 
satile talents of the well-known author, and it is enough 
to say that he has made the most of the opportunities 
lurking in his subject. 

DavVip CHRISTIE MuRRAY, of whom a very interesting 
biographical sketch appeared in the last issue of ONCE 
A WEEK, is another successful novelist who has made 
his own place in the world of letters, and who is now 
enviably independent of critics and paragraphers. His 
novels command a rapid sale. The latest work from 
his pen, to be entitled ‘‘A Rising Star,’’ should, there- 
fore, be eagerly looked for by readers of ONCE A WEEK 
Library. 

With such promises of good things to come, sub- 
scribers will surely feel satisfied that their interests 
are safe with Mr. Collier, whose constant efforts will 
be directed toward keeping up the present high standard 
of the novels. 

— Rae Se eee 

THE PROFESSIONAL WOMAN’S LEAGUE, 

THERE is no larger or more prosperous woman's club 
in the world than that interesting organization known 
as the Professional Woman's League, which has its head- 
quarters at 1509 Broadway, New York. The League 
has for its object to bring together women engaged in 
the pursuit of Art and the Drama, Science, Literature 
and Music, with the view of furthering their mutual im- 
provement and of providing financial assistance for its 
members whenever necessary. The League has a popu- 
lar and efficient president in the person of Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer, and is officered by such well-known lights of 
the professional world as “‘Aunt’’ Louisa Eldridge, Mrs. 


uf 


J.C. Croly (Jennie June Kate Field, M Frank 
Leslie, Mrs. C. A. Doremus, Mrs. Sidney Rosenfeld 


Kate Bostwick, Miss Maud Banks, M1 iel McA V 
and others 

The membership .of the League not cont! ex 
clusively to women who actively follow a pr 
Any woman who sympathizes with its ain ind desires 
to advance its interests may become eligible for 
ciate membership at the discretion of the exes ve 
mittee. In addition to the regular dues, every met I 
contributes two articles annually to the League 
are offered for sale at the yearly bazaar, held forthe | 
pose of increasing its funds The rooms of the Lea 
are open every day, and all day, from eight in the mor 
ing till six in the evening. Regular meetings are held 
twice in the month, on the second and fourth Monday 
at 2:30 P.M. The first are of a social character, when 
friendly greetings are interchanged and pleasant topics 
informally discussed by the members over the clinking 
tea-cups, The others are business meetings, when new 
members are introduced, reports read, resolutions 
adopted, and other matters of business transacted. In 
addition, the Literary Class meets every Tuesday after 
noon, when some woman prominent in the profes ton 


lectures on subjects of interest. 

From this brief outline of the objects of the League 
it will be seen that it has abundant ‘‘reason to be rhe 
exact results which flow from the capable administra 
tion of its executive body may never be known in their 
entirety, as they necessarily involve a certain amount of 
charitable secrecy. But, in general, it may be stated 
that many of the members have found in times of ad 
versity that it was a concrete advantage to be under its 
maternal wing, sympathy and assistance being always 
forthcoming in the hour of need. Apart from the finan 
cial backing which it offers to its members, the League 
provides for them valuable instruction, association with 
congenial minds, and much agreeable recreation and 
amusement. On page 4 will be found views of the in- 
teriors of the rooms occupied by the Professional Wo- 
man’s League, as well as portraits of its leading otticers 

-~e- 
GOSSIP ABOUT CHESS. 

THE chess players of New York have organized a 
new chess club that has been named the Metropolitan, 
and meets at 1325 Third Avenue. The officers: Presi- 
dent, Dr. O. B. Honegger; Vice-President, Dr. G. Katze 
meyer; Treasurer, T. Davidson; Secretary, A. Gra 
winkel. Fifty-nine members were enrolled at the first 
meeting. 

The Manhattan Chess Club of New York was organ- 
ized in 1877, and incorporated in 1888. The club has a 
membership of two hundred and thirteen. The hon 
orary members are: W. Steinitz, F. M. Teed, M. I. 
Tschigorin, Amos Burn, P. Richardson, E. H. Under 
hill, 1. Gunsberg, Thomas Frere and E. Lasker, the 
present champion of the world. 

The match for the United States Championship be- 
tween Messrs. Hodges and Showalter is a one-sided 
affair, the score being Hodges, 4; Showalter, 1. 

Emanuel Lasker, the chess champion, is compara- 
tively a young man, having been born December 24, 
1868, at Berlinder, near Berlin, Germany. He studied 
mathematics at Berlin and Heidelberg, and played at 
the Breslau Tourney in 1889, when he won the title of 
German Chess Master. 

The midsummer meeting of the New York State 
Chess Association will take place during the second 
week in August, at Buffalo. 

GAME NO. 2.—SCOTCH GAMBIT 


























Tux following game was played between T. Pengelley, Des Moines, 
Ia., and Brown McCrary, Lake City, Ia 
Wuits—Mr. Pengelley BLack—Mr. McCrary 
1 P to K fourth Pto K fourth 
2. Pto Q fourth P takes P 
3. K Kt to B third B to B fourth 
4. Kt takes P Q to B third 
5. Bto K third Kt to B third 
6. PtoQB third Kt to K BR third 
7. Bto K second Castle 
8 PtoQ Kt fourth B to Kt third 
9. Kt to R third Q to Kt third 
10. Bto Bthird P to Q third 
11. PtoR third Kt to K fourth 
12. Pto Kt fourth P to Q B fourth 
13. Kt to B fifth Kt takes Kt 
14. K P takes Kt Kt takes B (cl 
15. Q takes | Q to P third 
And the tion is worthy of ulustratior 
BLACK 
EA E % 
RL Bw 
R 7 ry ey 
Y y & 
i j 
g 
oy O 
. , 
- Yd 
Seitey 
WHITE 
16. Castles (K R & takes Q BP 
17. Ktto Kt fifth Q to Q sixth 
18. P takes P B takes P 
19. Kt to B seventh R to Kt square 
20. c o Q square QtoB h 
21 »® fifth YtoKf rth 
2 t 3 fourth @ te K square 
23. Rto K square Y to R fift 
24. Rto K fourth Q to B hy 
25. QRto K square BtoQ 
26. P to Bsixth Q to kt 
27. K Rto K second Q to Q fift 
28. RtoQsecond +» Q to R fift 
29. Rto K fift to R 
30. White now ut 1 four f 
1. Ktto K se tl } I 
2. P takes P (c I 
3 BtoR x } 
4. Qto Bsixt ‘ 

For upward of fifty years Mrs. Wins! thing Syrup has been 
used for children wi never-failing t t r n t f 
the stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates t j i 
whether arising from teething or other cause An old and weli-tried 


remedy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle. 
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Collier’s Cyclopaedia of Social and Commercial Information. 


746 pages. Handsomely bound with gilt side and back stamp. Copiously 


In one Quarto volume. 
The latest edition, revised to date, is 


This book, formerly sold for $4.00, is now in a half-million American homes. 
mium to ONCE A WEEK subscribers. New tables of reference have been introduced as the requirements of modern progress 
The social etiquette feature and the commercial law, book-keeping and statistical departments, are still the standari 
American books of reference. We would especially impress upon all that the Cyclopedia is a very valuable premium 
home circle cannot be overestimated. 
knowledge, it is without a peer. 


SUBSCRIBEHRS.—Three weeks before 
1 to 


THE ABOVE WILL BE PRESENTED AS A PREMIUM with a year’s sub- TO RENEWING 
scription to ONCE A WEEK and its SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY: $6.50; payable | send us a postal card notifying us of your intentior 


e 


$1.00 on delivery, balance at rate of 50 cents monthly, collected at Subscriber’s ad- The set of books will then be delivered at o ly need to do i 
RENEWING SUBSCRIBERS } AT THE OF 


ress, payment of fifty cents per month. 
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As an educator of the young, and as an incentive to the young and inquiring mind in th 
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sl wW suppl iw h wash 
d us ind shirt 
wa $ t » permit 
very f " Wool dresses 
“al : 8 for ir climate 
i sm ply to skirts, 
Ner s i \ i by 

Br Si ) ‘ Octs 


LPO Amey, tee” a a 


comfortable 


and 
worth buying. 
They are of an execrable baggy shape, 


extremely light 
cheap ones are not 


then 
The 
their colors fade, and the collars and 
wristbands are finished in very bad style. 
In their first newness they may look pas- 
sably well, but even then a practiced eye 
detect the inferiority of 
make and material. It is, therefore, ad- 
visable to purchase only the best varieties. 
or, at least, very good ones. The 
skirt to wear with them in warm weather 
is one of unlined storm serge. Ready- 
made ones can be bought for a few dollars 
that look and hang well. They are ex- 
tremely light, are not affected by dust 
nor rain, and never crush or look rusty. 
When cut to just clear the ground all 
round they are eminently comfortable, 
and do not wear out at the hems nor get 
draggle-tailed in wet weather. 
Rough-faced serges, camel’s-hair cloth 
and hop-sacking are much used also for 


can imstantiv 


best 





| 
| 
skirts; but are not nearly so satisfactory 
as the bard-surfaced storm serge. I am | 
very partial to round skirts which fit | 
closely over the hips and fall with becom- 


ing fullness, like the folds of an umbrella, | 
at the bottom. They should be carefully 
fitted to the waist, and the band should be 
put on with care, so that, when hooked, | 
it describes a clean circle round the waist 


and does not sag at the back The skirt 
should be worn over the blouse, a neat 
belt covering the 

ee band and fasten- 

as ing with a pretty 

te buckle in front. 
Belts of the same 
material as the | 

shirt - waist are 

extremely inele- 

gant. In proper- 

ly made - shirts 

the wristbands 

have two corre 


sponding button- 
holes at about an 





inch below the 
hem, and a but- 
ton and button 
hole on opposite 
sides of the 
sleeve, just be- 
low the band. 
Links of silver. 
gold or pearl 
should be worn 
in the button 
holes; but not 
studs, which are 
now entirely ob- 
solete. Short-necked people tind high 


collars uncomfortable and difficult to 
keep fresh in warm weather. They 
should, therefore, wear turn-down ones; 
but, when possible, standing collars are 
to be preferred, as they add length to the 
figure and have a smarter appearance. 

I oceasionally meet women on_ the 
and elsewhere wearing laundried 
shirt-waists without a necktie. The effect | 


street 


| stand out properly. 


} occasion 


| be well 








of I leshabill \ Ir utton 

) n ort 1 should always be 
edi ler a necktie. Suitable ur 
derwear has much to do with one’s con 
fort in warm weather. The lightest po 
sible outfit l have found to consist of a silk 

ingiet, or Camisole, thin as a web, and 


y toslip on and off; over this a white 


made of c 


arse-meshe 


r corset, 


( Vas. The chemise may be dispensed 
with altogether, as it is a clumsy and 
uite unnecessary garment. The knick 


ers, under-petticoat and corset bodi 
should be of the thinnest cambrie or 
I A stiffly-starched flounced pet- 
ticoat will be required to make the skirt 
Tam not a believer 

necessity of flannel for summer 
especially if remains in the 
On the whole, I have found it best 
to wear it very sparingly, and have ac- 

tomed myself to put it on and off as 

requires without experiencing 
effects. However, it might not 
for those accustomed to its use 
to give it up on this recommendation. 

I must add that the secret of keeping 
cool implies frequent bathing. Those who 
suffer from excessive perspiration should 
use Household Ammonia in their bath- 
water. It is very refreshing, and has no 
unpleasant results. Tineture of benzoin 
is also a delightful addition to the bath. 


in the 


wear, one 


city. 
cus 


any ill 





Half a pint may be thrown in the water 
to make what is known as a wmilk-bath. 
It imparts a delicate fragrance to the 
skin. The last point I would insist on is 
that great attention should be paid to the 
hair. It should be most carefully dressed, 


| perhaps two or three times a day in warm 


weather, otherwise it will look untidy and 
come out of curl, with a deplorable effect 
on the general appearance. The fringe 
should be trimmed rather short, and fre- 
quently washed. It will then remain in 
curl much better than if neglected. The 
hair should be brushed back at the sides, 
as it looks much cooler so than if curled 


all round the face. 
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the first is of fawn-colored fancy cl 
ffectively trimmed with jet passer 
erie, Which borders the revers, the « 
ind the upperskirt. The jabot‘deep sh 
der-capes and basques are of the fash 
able cream guipure lace. The second 

a serviceable but very stylish costume of 
covert coating, finished with silk facir 
worn with a fancy vest. The third, which 
has a vest and yoke of white cloth, is of 
pale réséda faced cloth, trintmed wit] 
pretty new spangled galon, and havi 


shoulder - capes of moire. <A_ stylish 
costume for 
walking is car- 


ried out in fawn- 
color barége, or 
grenadine, with 
two rows of a 
darker shade of 
silk gathered on 
both edges to 
form the fullness. 
This trimming is 
disposed in arch- 
es, the points re- 
versed. The cor 
sage is full, with 
a small collar of 


silk of a dark 
fawn-color. The 
sleeves are of 


silk. A silver 
buckle of antique 
form fastens the 
waistband. There 
are three shades 
of fawn-color in 
this dress. 

Two charming 
frocks for girls 
are shown. The 
one on the young- 
er child is made 
of cream crepon, 
and has a pretty little roun i shirred yoke 
in a deep square one, the latter finished 
with three rosettes of tur yuoise velvet. 
The frock on the older girl is in blue 








For dinner and evening-gowns I can 
recommend nothing better than white 


| muslins; or, if something simpler is de- 


sired, pretty blouses of fine lawn, or 
French dimity, trimmed with lace or 
embroidery and brightened with ribbons. 
A black silk or silk-lined crepon skirt is 
useful to wear with these. Of course, for 
very ceremonious occasions more elab- 
orate costumes in silks and crepons are in 
order. The gowns in the illustrations on 
this page are suitable for wearing at fash- 
ionable seaside places. 

Two, in the latest Paris designs, are 
shown in the large cut. The standing 


figure wears a 
dress of soft gray 
woolen stuff, 
with draped trim- 
mings of helio- 
trope silk. The 
lower part of the 
sleeves is of the 
silk. So is the 
sunshade, which 
has three inser- 
tions of cream 
lace. The pretty 
little toque is 
made of violets 
and _heliotrope 
1:bbon bows. The 
seated figure 
wears a truivy 





Vv lovely frock of 
accordion-plaited pale-blue crepe deChine, 
with a white lace yoke, which has points 
falling downward. Similar points are on 
the skirt just below the belt. The yoke, 
waist and sleeves are outlined with grass- 
green velvet ribbon with capital effect. 
The sleeves are of the short style I men- 
tioned last week, so the gloves are very 
long. The hat is of sunburn straw, with 
white tips and plumes. 

Of the three gowns grouped together 


| ribbon and a stee] buckle. 


cheviot, with a white silk plastron under 
Zouave fronts. Cream guipure trims the 
epaulettes, sleeves and collar. The hat is 
of navy-blue amour straw, faced with 
cream guipure and trimmed with moi 


A number of pretty novelties are 
grouped in the remaining cut, and give 
a good idea of what is Just now m>»t 
popular in such small but important items 
of dress as gloves, handkerchiefs, stock- 
ings and fans, 
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MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 








Corset Waist. 


Best for Health, 
Economy and Beauty. 
Buttons at front in- 

stead of CLASPS. 
Rive BucsLe at hip for 

Hose Supp orters. 
Pape-tesnet Buttons— 

eee 


won't pull of, 


All shapes. Full or 
t poy verge \ 
Long or short waists. a Western 
idarskall Field & Co. Chicago, Wholesale Denot. 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Cire.lar. 
fanufacturers 1 Patenteed 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York 


Branch Office: 537 Market St., Sin Francisco 
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A MESALLIANCE. 
aA RS. CHANLER throws two sym- 


metrical white arms above her 
head as she sinks into a billowy 
mass of lace-beruftled cushions, 

ne pink-slippered foot over the 
and her eyes in meditation 
vo proposals received this morning. 
i the vision of one man comes a dis- 
clear-cut recollection that is associ- 
with intellectual dinners, brilliant 
olly coaching-parties, the dazzling 
lor of an opera season, and moonlit 
n-fétes, where the flower-laden air 
anguorous, intoxicating music threw 
a halo of bliss around the dear, dead days. 
She smiies as the aftermath of pleasure 
8 ps like a wave over her memory, and 
the dimples grow restless around a half- 
smiling mouth as she reflects that many 
women would consider the subjugation 
of Maitland Forbes a triumphant con- 


Al 


closes 


st, for he had sworn allegiance to 
bachelorhood long ago. The odor of his 
roses creeps down caressingly from a 
vase above her head and she reaches up- 


ward to stroke the velvet petals bending 
in salutation over her couch. 

The thought of the other suitor causes 
t [a to flee like cowards before 
the tiny warlike force of frowns that are 
mustered on her face. How dare he ad- 
dress her!—presume, for an instant, to 
he pe that she would marry him! The 
very idea is an effrontery! Their lives 
have been so divergent; he has never 
moved in the brilliant firmament of 
which she is a star; her friends would be 

hast if she attempted to introduce him 
as her fiancé; he is not established at the 
clubs, and it would require months to 
revolutionize his ideas and apparel and 
bring them ‘“‘up to date.’’ Only yester- 
day he had passed the house in a hat two 
months old and a somewhat faded suit. 
The very days associated with this man’s 
presence are bitter and hateful, and he 
would be a constant reminder of them! 
She seizes the despised letter and tosses it 
across the room; runs her white fingers 
impatiently through the perfumed tresses, 
and precipitates thoughts and memory 
far back to the time when she had first 
known this unwelcome petitioner for her 
hand. 

He came into her life in an unexpected, 
peculiar manner, and she hardly recog- 
nized his existence until the unknown 
stranger, whom she scorned, evolved into 
an acquaintance upon whom she leaned 
when the dark cloud settled upon her 
married life. A curious experience for 
her—a woman who held herself above 
masculine friendships—and she viewed 
the situation with consternation when in- 
trospective reflections revealed a growing 
tendency to depend upon, and find solace 
in, the companionship of a man who was 
not even in her “‘set.”’ 

The first time she saw him was after an 
alumni dinner at which her husband pre- 
sided as secretary. A prolonged business 
meeting, and much homage paid to the 

irine of Bacchus, brought him home at 

sate dawn in a state that required the 
supporting arm of a friend to pilot him 
safely from carriage to front door. He 
had forgotten or lost the night-latch, and, 
wishing to save him from servants’ gos- 
sip, she had groped her way timidly down 
the dimly lighted staircase and opened 
the door herself. 


He—er—doesn’t feel well to-night. He 
innot walk by himself,’’ hesitatingly 
said the gentleman who had brought 
him home. ‘‘May I carry him to his 
room’ You cannot take him upstairs 
ourself, and you cannot leave him 


here.’’ He carried Arthur up in his big, 
powerful arms and put him to bed with 
he care and tenderness he would have 
stowed on a child. 
To whom am I indebted for this kind- 

'ss?’’ she coldly asked when he turned 

Zo. 

“You are not at all in my debt, madam. 
lt is a pleasure to me to serve any one 
who is ill. Should Mr, Chanler get worse 
ind you need any one, I shall be very 
lad to come and render you any aid 
vithin my power. I shall hold myself 
subject to your call;’’ and then he gave 
1er a name she had never heard before. 

The next day, when Arthur was suffi- 
ciently aroused from his somnolence to 
comprehend how he had reached home 
the evening before, he was inclined to be 


FITS CURED 


From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof, w Il. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of case 9 of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease w hich he 
gen fis with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad, 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof, W, H. PEEKE, F. D., @ Cedar St., New York, 








To BOYS and GIRLS working after 
School for Boorman & Parker, 173 
Dk Av. Chicago. Write to-dav. Free Catalog. 





chosen wise ly. 
| a firm tread in the hall ; 


| 
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ONCE 


severe about young Wellman and to refer | 


to him in a sort of slurring way. “Knew 
him at college, don’t you know—just a 


plain farmer's son, and now he’s come to 

town to practice law and try to go out, if 

possible. Hope you didn’t ask him to call 
won't do, you know.’ 


“Oh, no,’’ she replied, calmly. ‘I never 
adopt strangers, and I certainly would 


not be apt to seek the acquaintance of a 
man who had brought you home in the 
condition you were in-last night.”’ 

“Oh, well, he had nothing to do with 
that, and I know nothing against him— 
in fact, he has many sterling qualities— 
only he isn’t our sort, you know. They 
are only plain country people, and he 
hasn't even got the mildew off him yet. 


Don’t know how he came to be invited 
last night—made an ass of himself by 


turning down his glass and saying that 
claret went to his head and he never heard 
of a Rickey before !"’ 

After this Mr. Wellman brought Arthur 
home often, and, on several occasions, 
his presence was necessary until day- 
dawn in order to assure him that he was 
not taking an extended post-graduate 
course in ophiology. Recognizing the 
nobility of the man’s character, she par- 
tially pardoned his deficiencies of manner 
and appearance and invited him to attend 
her weekly receptions ; but he never came 
—on the contrary, he carefully avoided 
the house until Arthur was stricken with 
his last illness, and then he stood un- 
flinchingly between her and misery—pain 
—harrowing, soul-stirring scenes—faith- 
ful to the end. The club-men ran in 
often, but only for a half-hour or so, to 
cheer him up, and then they were off to 
plunge mind and body into a sea of pleas- 
ure. Wellman remained to nurse her hus- 
band, to minister to his comforts, to quiet 
his ravings, and to watch through the 
weary hours of the silent night. ‘‘He 
will not have a nurse,’’ explained Well- 
man, ‘‘and he feels easy and contented 
with a familiar face near while— 

‘‘T have ordered tea in here,’’ says Flor- 
ence Norton, her hostess, interrupting the 
reverie as she enters the room followed by 
aman withatray. ‘‘Wecan have a chat 
before we drive. How many lumps, Jo- 
sephine? And do you take it Russian, 
French or English — lemon, sherry or 
cream? What is all this talk I hear 
about you and Maitland Forbes? They 
say he has actually surrendered — is it 
true? Take him by all means, my dear. 
Every woman I know has been angling 
for that man for the past ten years. It 
would be lovely to see him lay down arms 
before a widow —those metaphors are 
mixed, I know; but he always reminded 
me of an enormous fish that evaded every 
one, and if he marries, it will not be un- 
like Napoleon at Waterloo.” 

“Isn't he president of the M—— Club?” 

“Yes, and two others. Has wealth, 
family—everything. Don't refuse him, 
whatever you do. No other woman 
would.’ 

“I did not say that I had the opportu- 
nity. Let me see,’’ she says, reflectively ; 
“‘did he not once lead a cotillon for you 
just before I went abroad?’ 

‘Yes; that was the night his sister died ; 
but, of course, he did not know her illness 
was soserious. Will you have the Forbes 
mansion done over, or leave the old Revo- 
lutionary furniture as it is?” 

“Refurnish part; use old furniture in 
halls, dining-room and library. Have 
salons in Louis XIV. style, and all the 
other rooms in different periods.”’ 

“Capital idea! Oh, you dear girl, I 
knew you had some sense! He’s crazy 
about you, and I hope you will be the hap- 

iest woman in the world. You cannot 
help it, with such diamonds, such an 
equipage and such a home.” 

‘‘Did I not hear Charles say something 
about Mr. Forbes taking seven different 
wines at Mr. Van Gilder’s farewell dinner 
the othev evening?’”’ 


“Oh, thi>'s nothing. All men do that. 





| escaping from it through the tube during 





Charles can drink ten kinds before he | 


feels it, and if Maitland Forbes drank 
twenty, 
he would stay at the club or make the 
butler sit up. Don’t let a little thing 
like that worry you, ma belle.’ 

‘‘Well, run away like a good girl and 
let me answer two letters before we 
drive.”’ 

Mrs. Chanler disinters herself from the 


it would not hurt you because | 


fluffy lace embankment in which she has 


been half buried, and goes to an escritoire, 
where she writes two notes—answers to 


those received this morning. To one 
man, she sends a resolute, decisive, nega- 





tive response; to the other, she pens a 
hopeful missive—a promise whose fulfi 
ment will gl ladden his life—and gran ve 
him permission to call the following even- 
ing. 

The appointed hour has come, and she 
is waiting for her visitor—the man to 
whom she has intrusted her future and 
her happiness. There is no tremor or re- 
gret in her mind. She feels that she has 
There is a ring at the bell; 
the footman opens 
the door and announces—Mr. Wellman. 


VIRGINIA R. COXE. | tarragon. 








A WEEK. 


SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. | 


A FOUNTAIN IN A VACUUM 


FILL a small glass bottle three-quarters 
full of water, and traverse the cork with 
a straw tube having the narrowest 
sible diameter. Seal the bottle hermeti 
eally with the cork. The straw should 


penetrate to within half-an-inch of the 


pos 








bottom. If you blow vigorously through 
the tube and then watch the flask, you 
will perceive a beautiful little jet of water 


several seconds. This is caused by the 
expansion of the air above the water 
which you compressed by blowing into 
the bottle. 

By reversing the experiment, it can be 
proved that the water will rise of itself if 
a vacuum is produced. For this purpose 
you rquire a large glass jar, which may 
be turned over the bottle, leaving a con- 
siderable space above for the play of the 
fountain. 

Heat the jar overa lamp or candle, and 
having slated the bottle on some sheets 
of blotting- paper, moistened and spread 
on a large plate, overturn the jar and 
press it forcibly downward on the moist- 
ened paper, which will prevent the outer 
air from penetrating into the jar. As 
soon as the air in the jar cools a partial 
vacuum is produced Xa its contraction, 
and immediately the water in the bottle 
rises in a beautiful jet, which, if care is 
taken to exclude the outer air, will attain 
the height of the bottom of the jar, against 
which it will break and fall downward in 
a thousand crystal drops. 
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By ‘‘A BLUE APRON,” 

CHEESE SoOUuFFLES: A HoT 
ENTREMET.— Melt five ounces of 
butter in a saucepan, and add 
the yelks of seven eggs, raw. 
Set the whole on the fire, and 
stir gently until it begins to 
thicken, then put in five ounces 
each of parmesan and Swiss 
scheese, half a teaspoonful of 
black pepper, a little salt, a 
pinch of sugar and the beaten 
whites of two eggs. Twenty 
minutes before serving add the 
firmly-beaten whites of five eggs. 
Cook in a slow oven, in little but- 
tered cases, and serve promptly, 
as the appearance of the soufflés | 
will be spoiled by waiting. 





PLAIN A a A, 
fresh and well-filled lettuce heads. Pick 
the leaves off the stalks, retaining only 
the yellow ones. When the heart is 
about the size of an egg cut it in four. 
Split all the leaves through the centre, | 
wash well, and drain and wipe thor- 
oughly. Place them in a salad-bow]l, 
and sprinkle with chopped chervil and 
Put into a bottle the yelks of 


| that is to say 








four eps two teaspoontuls of Vinevar 
and eight of oil, sor salt and pepper 
Shake the m ell, and pour \ 
the lettuce int ul it proy V 
mixed. If preferred et or sour crea 
may be Used lMsteaud Olu 

-~e-«< 

OF all the curiou ope tions atte 
; by modern surgical skill, perhay 
} most remarkable is one reported fr 
the Lancaster County Lunatic Asy 
as having been accomplished on on: 
its inmates recently 

The subject, William Fitzpatrick, had 
a mania for swallowing thin , and one 
morning succeeded in stori: away 102 
flooring nails. To relieve the attack of 
acute indigestion which natu v f 
lowed this indiscretion, an operation was 
decided on, the result beir gy that all the 
nails were successfully removed from the 
man’s stomach, and in adc lition two but 
tons, a length of wire, a quantity of 
matted hair and half a screw. The lot 
weighed over two pounds. The patient 


is not expected to recover 


Ir has cost the De ‘partment of Justice 
fifty-two thousand dollars so far to watch 
the Coxey armies and regulate their pei 
grinations and train-stealings. The va 
gary and the vagrants took in fourteen 
States and two Territories, These weary 
ones ought to rest now. : 


THE latest rumor is that New Mexico is 
our next débutante, and will join the Sis- 
terhood of States before snow flies. Santa 
Fé, the second oldest city in the United 
States, was founded in 1582, and it ia 
about time her patience was rewarded. 
She was a nice little village when even 
this metropolis was a howling wilderness 
Miss New Mexico, ladies! A very old 
our youngest débutante. 


AMID the alleged wreck of police con- 


| sciences in New York we have cheering 


news from Paterson, N. J., where two 
shive ering and garme ntless urchins, caught 

‘in swimming’’ by the blue-coats, did fe- 
loniously offer a bribe of five cents each 
to be let go. The offer was indignantly re 
jected, and the lads went free for nothing 


PRE ~ GRAND seen > 


MME, A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 





















MME. A. RUPPERT says: “I appreciate the fact 
thatthere are thousands and the meande f ladies the 
United States that would like to try my World whned 
Face Bieacn; but have been kept from d rane ac 
count of the price, which Is $2.00 7 ttle t 

| tles taken together, $5.00. In order th at all of e may 
have an opportunity, | will give to every ca 5» 
| lutely free during this month, a sample b 1 a 
order to supply those living outside of city a 
any part of the world, I will send it safely packs ala 
wr per, all charges prepaid, on receipt of 25e., # 
“ 
nn nmunics yr call on 
MADAME A. RU PPERT, 6 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 





IF YOU WANT TO BECOME RICH 


in one oa send 10 cents in stam > Sor pnecee ome 
particulars of the greatest Game Table ver 
vented; it ~ ats Jackpot, ¢ Mir unk id “ll 
other slot machines; the nih ge to keep this w ler 
Game Tubie ‘ " week in a good salo 

room, or Clubhouse Is worth $%0 or more. 


LnrennaTionat AUTOMATIC MACHINE COMPANY, 


294-296 Main Street, Cincinnati, VUbia 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and inflammation, Weals the Sores, Res twres 
Taste and Smell, Cures Catarrh. 





Druggists. 5c 


¢ Nervous 


Are you, can’t sleep, can’t eat, tired, 
thirsty ? Blood poor? 
It’s a tonic you want— 


fo Fitiidion 


This sparkling, exhilarating, and re- 
freshing drink, while being far more 
agreeable in bouquet and flavor than 
the finest wine or champagne, is at 
the same time unlike them, being free 
from alcohol. 

A temperance drink for temperance 
eople,deliciousand wholesome as well. 
, -urifies the blood, tickles the palate. 

Package makes five gallons. 

Ask your storekeeper for it. 


Apply into the nostrils. 








Take no substitutes. 


Send 2-cent stamp to Chas. FE. Hires 
Co., Philadelphia, for beautiful pic- 
ture cards. 


HOME STUDY. « 


given by Mati 

and perfect satisfactior Trial Le “ gue 

Bes stamp. Bryant & Stratton, 43 Lafayotes 
t, Buffalo, N.Y. 


FREE MUSIC s0sscisciitetts 
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and « plete 


practical 
Busines as s elle ‘Ke Course 
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American Nation, Box 1, Boston, M 
My ELECTRIC BELT TRIAL  EREF 
Give size. Dr. Judd, Detr Wantag 
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YOU CAN GO THERE AND RETURN 
AT A COST OF P 
0 INCLUDING ALL > 





KX CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 


DIANLAND ano WONDERLAND, OUR TOURIST BOOKLET. 


ONCE A WEEK. Vou. 








THIS IS A NORTHERN 
SCENE IN on ae 
THE ‘ 


YELLOWSTONE 8 
PARK. 












9.00 NECESSARY 
0 EXPENSES. 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
GEN. PASS. AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 














FOR 60 D.\ 
FREE EXAMINATION. 


Box of 50 Cigars and Watch for $2.95. 











+ 4 monet ONE gD ‘KZ 1 ADVANCE 





100,000 TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name and cddress, (no 
money required in advance) and we will send to you by ex- 
pre “8S, Same day as we rece ive your order, one box c ontaining 
50 of Our Perfecto 10c. Cigars, and in thesame packagea 
genuine Solid Gold Pietod jatch, stem winder and setter, 
enamel dial, oil tem pe red, unbreakable main spring, finely fin- 
ished train, jeweled balance, dust proof, finely polished case; a 
splendid time keeper and fully warranted for ‘five years, aguar- 
antee with every wacch. We'will also send in same package a 

be santiful Gold "lated Chain and Charm to go with the 
Youexamine the goods at the express office and ifsatis- 
ry, pay the express agent $2.95 and express charges,and the 


rars, and watch, chain and charm are yours, Asthis 
lely to introduce our famous 10c. cigar, and to 


0 
rote cto urselves against dealers and speculators ordering in 
arge quantities, we will not sell more than three boxes 

and three watches toany one person. Write to-day. Address 


AS 
BF The WESTERN UNION MFG. CO., 2°, Wabash Avene 
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POND’S EXTRACT 


IS INVALUABLE FOR 


RHEUMATISM, WOUNDS, BRUISES, 
HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, PILES, 
SORE EYES, CATARRH, ALL PAIN ano 


INFLAMMATIONS ann HEMORRHACES. 
1848. | 1893, 


The effect of Pond's Extract in calming and I can frankly say that Pond's Extract stands 
quieting pain is surprising. It isa remedy | at the head of all medicines of its kind. Ihave 
yerfectly invaluable, so soothing and healing | used it in my own family with good effect, and 
Ini its action. It not merely relieves, but cures | my neighbors have used it with extremely 

all sorts of Aches, Pains and Inflammations. gratifying results. 
JOHN C. SPENCER, Sec. of War. ROBERT J. REYNOLDS, Gov. of De’aware. 


BEWARE of imposition. Take POND’S EXTRACT only. See landscape 
Trade-mark on buff wrapper. Sold only in our own bottles. All druggists. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Beecham’s pills are for ) THE TEXAS GHAIR GAR ROUTE. 


biliousness, bilious headache, | 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid | 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. ee , 

Book free; pills 25c. At | WAGNER PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


drugstores,or write B.F, Allen | AND 


Co.,365 Canal St., New York. | FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


ON ALL TRAINS. 

















| : : 
| For information, maps, etec., apply to 


JAMES BARKER, 
| Gen. Pass. AND TICKET AGENT, Sr. Lovis, Mo. 
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GOOD | 
cae =|, 5.00"GOLD 


Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions to 










on any Bicycle | 
| 





| 
I adds to the pleasure of cycling. You 
feel secure—can trust it. Such a tire 


Leaves) I$ the ‘*G, & J.’’ Pneumatic 


| (HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR) | 
simplest and safest made—corrugated 
_— non-slipping surface. 


ALL HAVE ‘'6. & J.'" TIRES. 
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“4! RAMBLER BICYCLES | 











| c rue free Rambl rencies—t 
| i mail for @ decent stamps s. ‘Consvr Ly The GREAT DEMOCRATIC 
"4 e rt 0. cago, oston, | 
‘ " Washington. New York. oe | WEEKLY of New York. 
; | 





Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
| SOCIAL AND 
| HUMOROUS. 











THE GREAT EYE BEAUTIFIER Subscription, postpaid, $4.00 a year. Sample 
Assures Brilliancr. Beauty and Strength to the eye. Copies sent on application, Address 
3 ) 
Cures Bloodshot, Red and Diseased Eyelids. Guaran TAMMANY TIMES co., 


teed harmless. Send for pamphlet. 
’ Skeleton Ban rach Wigs Opposite Tammany Hall 
L. SHAW S$ and Waves, $ $4.06 ‘ ‘ 2 : 
Wavy Hair, Switches, all ‘Long o pois 
Hair 85.0¢ 


Pamphlet, ‘‘ How to be Be won Aas, ms sent free. 
L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th Street, New York. R R ) \ K|} l l 


DO YOU WANT WORK? ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


We can put you in the way of making from $20, J 
to $so weekly, in any locality, if you apply at (MAIN LINE B. & 0. R. R.) 
ling, women succeed as well as | 
. No hum) ug. we mean just what we 


New Yor« Crrv, 





















s. Address at onc kt or full particulars, 
Man'frs.” cx 5308, Bosto. Mass | SEASON OPENS JUNE 234, 1894. 
ms Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, ac- 
: $9.75 alg eo f cording to location. Address 
prings, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best ms GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager, 


rial,finely finished. reliabie.and 


Cumberland, Md., up to June 10, after 
Deiter oe Msteant ws : | that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, 
agrepresanied, old atthe lowest factory | Garrett County, Md. 
lustre 


uarantee to mepeoen 
nes WRITE To 9AY for our EE ili 
gue oflatest designs and rin ph re ed. 


OXFORD MFG. “CO. 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


en at trial. FREIGH "PAID; 
5,000 in use. th 
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VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





regation de Notre > Dame (Montreal), 

of higher education. 

a practical knowledge 

Mus graphy taught by 
m man) ergy. There is also 

an be accommodated in the Convent, Reopens | 


THE LADY SUPERIOR. 





DETECTIVES nBICYCLE 


Wanted in every county to act fn the S t Servi di WRITE VO AND SAVE g10 iy $50. SURE! 
cx-Chiet Detectives of Cin. | STOKES MFG.CO. CHICAGO, ILL 


instructions f - Grannan, = ct —_ Detectives of Cin- 
cinnati. Exper s stat ed 11 years. Partio- 
alars free. Address * Grannan Detec tive | Bureau Co. 


“4 Ar 
eade, Cincinnati, 0. Th ethods loperat Seanet tine 3 Bureaa 
fevestigated and found lawful by Uniced States Government. DRUNKENNESS# 2:5 
ee administer- 


Dr. Haines’ Golden 8 


tees without the re Be e 3 the oot. ¢ 

esired, in coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures 
results ea | guaranteed. Send for circulars. GOLDEN 
elt... anes PECIFIC CO.,,185 Race St., Cipeinnadé, o. 


lexion,Sa' CS 
ag pein srenane Remoren Compl “a19 W. 45th St, N. y. The Only Oure, Beware of Imitators. 


Cures Constipation | DEAPIS#. 2.22 noses cyaen 























ced ladies who write for ns at 


man’s (o-Operative Toilet Co, (lac) Milwaukee, WB 


Morphine Habit Cared in 10 
OP] to 20 days. No = cured, 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 


aly by F. Hzoon, 858 Pea, ret Writes tote ~ 
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| STA RS REVEALS ALL, with peo 
pieture or future husband or wifes | 
Send date of birth and 20 cents to $450 {000 CASH for distributing ctroulars. Enclose 
Pace RS. Lock Box 117, Kansas City, Ho, Per stamp. U.S. Distributing Buresa, Chieage 





